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What happens if Burlington College drops out? 

BY ALICIA FREESE | PAGE 32 


® TANGO TOUCH ® FINAL SOLO ® PORK PLEASURES.,,, 

Argentine ardor in Vermont Remembering Kip Meaker Prohibition Pig’s Michael Werneke 
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save i>u-/u% on summer clothing & sandals 

'Save an extra 10% on ALL red tag clearance 

'Save 20% on Mountain Hardwear _ *" ' jr 

'New Fall & Back to School styles arriving daily £ sTt * fl / 


Save 25% on one regular price item with your M 
Champlain Valley Fair ticket from August 22-3V ' ^ mmtai 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh @ YU lennyshoe. 


OIME YEAR! 
THANK YOU FOR 
MAKING IT GREAT. 


Make RESERVATIONS & ( 

BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Online at: 


111 Saint Paul Street I Burlington. VT guildfinemeats.com 


Every Wednesdays 

LIVE MUSIC @9iiiii 


Every Thursday = 

Hali-nriGe sandwiches. All-day. 

& r 1 ’RIVIA. [Starts @ 8nm] 





Join us for Peak <®i> 


Experiences 


PS" 


Performing 
arts Center 






MELLOW 
YELLOW 

A Multi-Media 
Tribute to Peace, 
Love & Grooviness 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 
8:00 PM 

Take a trip back to 
the Summer of Love 
with truly authentic 
renditions of the 
60s' greatest songs - 
complete with outrageous costumes, a stunning multi-media presentation, 
and light show that brings the songs and the culture of flower power to life. 


Blues Legend 
JOHN HAMMOND 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 
8:00 PM 

Multi award winner and Blues 
Hall Of Fame inductee with 
over 33 albums and a career 
that spans 50 years, Hammond 
remains one of the world's 
premier acoustic blues artists. 


DANCEFEST VERMONT! 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 8 PM 

Evocative and stimulating, an evening of 
powerhouse performances. 

Dance Fest Vermont celebrates 
contemporary dance created 
by nine leading edge Vermont based 
choreographers, each presenting new work 
in collaboration with professional dancers, 
costume, film and light designers. 


PERFOW.NG f ° r ,i t e,S: "7“ P r^ rtS '° r9 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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* LIB AXIOMS * BREWERY' 


Located in Whterbnry, the food and beverage crossroads, we fealure New England’s 
largest & best curated selection of craft beer, proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full 
menu featuring barbecue, vegetarian and cozy American fare. 


idy Topper" 

and don't forget 
about the beers 
from our very 
own brewery! 

Friday-Monday Outdoor scaling coming soon! 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont B 



prohibitionpig.com 




HALF 

SANDWICH 

SPECIAL 


Starting at 10.95, 
your choice of 1/2 
focaccia sandwich or 
hot Italian sub with 
soup and salad. 



COME ENJOY THE 
PERFECT LUNCH AT 
THE PERFECT PRICE! 


PAS COLO 

RISTORANTE 






SEASON 

SPONSORS: 


RUTLAND^HERALD 


GE Aviatior 


SPONSORS: 


' OBSTETRICS & GYN ECOLOGY 


55 Main Street, Suite 3 | Essex Junction, VT 05452 
Monday-Friday, 8 am -5 pm 
RetcherAllen.org/Midwifery 


W:> 

OCT 

12 

2014 


SEPT 

20 

2014 


OCT 

23 

2014 


rMIHinuunT P3raiD0Untlive.org 30 center st, RUTLAND, vt • 802.775.0903 

THEATRE r ^ 
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When you want midwifery services close to where you live 

WE DELIVER. 
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FLETCHER ALLEN MIDWIVES ARE NOW 
PRACTICING IN ESSEX JUNCTION. 

When you choose a Fletcher Allen midwife for your care, you get the best 
of both worlds. A compassionate approach to women's health that treats 
you as a whole person. And the extra level of expertise that comes from 
certified nurse midwives, fully trained both as nurses and specialists in 
obstetrics. Best of all, our nurse midwives are seeing patients close to 
where you live and work. Call 802.879.1802 for an appointment. 
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facts 

m 

HAZMATTERS 

went to the ER when 

—which fuels the 
F-16's emergency 
power unit — spilled 
at their base. And we 
thought the flying 

PUNS SOUTH 


80 miles 



AlO-gailonbucket 
of nails fell from a 
vehicle onto Route 
7 in New Haven, 
and the puncture- 

spilled across both 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 

1. "Little Red Kitchen and Swingin' Pinwheel 
Open in Burlington' by Alice Levitt. Meet the 
newest establishments in the Burlington 


BIGGER BLUE? 

Instead of selling 
facilities, including 
Junction, IBM is in 

and has added 
jobs, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin said last 
week. Well take it. 


UNCLEAN SHEEN 



2. “Shumlin: IBM-Vermont in 'Expansion 
Mode" by Paul Heintz. Despite recent dire 
headlines about IBM's Essex Junction plant, 
Gov. Peter Shumlin says he's optimistic about 
the company's opportunities in the state. 

3. To Stop Campus Rape, Let Kids Grow Up" by 
Judith Levine, if we expected more of college 
students, would that curb campus rape? 



Saturday Night Live* by Tyler Machado. One 
SNL takes on Vermont^ own socialist senator. 

5. The Great Vermont Com Maze Goes All 
Raptor on Us* by Natalie Williams. The 
Danville com maze is open for its 16th year in 
business. This year's theme is a throwback to 
the Mesozoic Era. 
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FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 






TRY THEY 

WE'RE 

NEARBY! 


SHOW YOUR 
COLLEGE STUDENT 
ID FOR A FREE 
3 -DAY PASS! 



SPECIALIZING 
IN NON-PROFIT, 

CAMPAIGN & 
FUNDRAISING 
PRINTING 


10 % OFF 


PALM CARDS • POSTCARDS 
DOOR HANGERS 
DONATION ENVELOPES 
STICKERS • BUTTONS & MORE.. 


First Step 


PRINT SHOP 


WWW.FIRSTSTEPPRINTSHOP.COM 
MARY@FIRSTSTEPPRINTSHOP.COM 
22 PARK ST., UNDERHILL, VT 05489 



CLASS ACTIONS. 




John Finnegan. Scon Hood. Kevin j. Kelley. 
Rick Kinonok, Judith Levine. Amy Lilly. Ouy Miller. 





PROGRAM TRAINS COOKS 

[Re “Labor Pains,” July 9]: While the 
industry's need for and availability of 
trained cooks has ebbed and flowed, as 
Alice Levitt’s article suggests, I’d like 
to let you know about a local job train- 
ing program which frequently runs just 
a little under the radar. The program is 
the Community Kitchen Academy. It is a 
Vermont Foodbank-originated program 
operated in partnership with CVOEO in 
Burlington and CapstoneVT in Barre. 

The program is 13 weeks long and offers 


more than 300 intensive hours of hands- 
on culinary instruction. The program is a 
win-win-win: Students are trained for in- 
dustry jobs, use gleaned and rescued food 
from businesses and forms that would 
otherwise go to waste, and serve prepared 
food through the Burlington and Barre 
Food Shelves. The program has graduated 
nearly 150 individuals, and there is some 
80 percent job placement. The program is 
accredited by the Vermont State Colleges 
Office of External Programs and awards 
graduates nine college-level academic 
transfer credits. Several students have 








WEEK IN REVIEW 


continued their formal education with 
CCV and NECI. 

The curriculum focuses on kitchen lab 
instruction, theory, national sanitation 
certification and career-development 
skills. The program is free to financially 
qualifying candidates and offers a stipend. 
The CKA program direcdy answers the 
issue presented in Alice’s article; Where 
are the trained cooks? In part, right here. 
It provides professional skills and moti- 
vation to those temporarily down on their 
luck Seems like it might be an excellent 
subject for a “Stuck in Vermont.” Or, how 
about having a Seven Days staff meeting 
catered on-site or at the Food Shelf by the 
CKA class? 

Howard Fisher. PhD 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


Putting a “pause” between the thought 
and the behavior saves lives. 

This state has a critical, ongoing 
shortage of inpatient mental health care 
beds. Even though mental illness takes 
away vibrant, productive, young lives, 
we continue to see our state govern- 
ment cut back on mental health care in 
general. I can’t imagine Cheryl having to 
spend days in a noisy, busy ER suffering 
with agonizing tormenting pain wait- 
ing and waiting for comfort, quiet and 
treatment for her debilitating illness. 

Cheryl’s death should be an excla- 
mation point on this state's ignorance 
of mental illness and its ramifications. 
Please wake up, Vermont. The brain is 
an organ. Treat it as such. 

Lynn Coeby 

RIPTON 


INSIDER'S VIEW 

I am personally very touched and moved 
by [“Cheryl Hanna’s Suicide Confirms 
Mental Health Problems in Vermont,” 
August 6], I am an ER physician no 
longer in practice because of recurrent 
depression and was once a patient on 
Fletcher Allen’s Shepardson unit. 

Unfortunately, stigma surrounding 
mental illness does persist And, more 
unfortunately, I felt even more stigma- 
tized on that particular unit primar- 
ily because of its design. The nurses’ 
station was closed in with glass up to 
the ceiling (unlike any other nurse’s 
station) giving me the sense that we pa- 
tients were something to be feared. My 
hospital of choice became Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock Medical Center, an open and 
much more respectful environment. 

Suicide is most often a very impul- 
sive act. If there were a “wait period” 
on the purchase of guns in this state, I’d 
guess that this and other suicides would 
not happen. Most survivors of suicide 
attempts are grateful they did not die. 



GARAGE NEEDS FIXING 

[Re “Space Race,” June 4]: On more than 
one occasion, my husband and I have 
had to park on one of the upper levels of 
the Church Street Marketplace garage. 


CORRECTIONS 

Last week’s article titled “Life's 
a Beach” mischaracterized the 
amenities offered at the Burlington 
Boathouse. In addition to electricity 
and city water hookups, boaters have 
access to restrooms, showers and 
services such as waste-tank removal. 

In the special pull-out Daysies 
section, “All The Best," that was 
published on July 30, Walter 
Westinghouse, this year’s winner 
for “Best Studio Engineer,” was in- 
correctly credited with engineering 
studio albums for Rough Francis 
and Marco Benevento. While 
Westinghouse has worked with both 
acts in a live setting, he has never en- 
gineered studio recordings for either. 




Crazy for Crianza 

Vina Bujanda is an easy 
drinking Rioja with notes 
of clove, pepper, and vanilla. 
This 90-pointer is now 
just $12.99. 

Monster 
Cookie Deal 

Butternut Mountain 
Farm Maple Leaf 
Cookies are on sale! 

Reg: $3.79 NOW: $1.99! 

Kicking It 

Old School by Chateau Maris 
is a beautiful, quaffable blend 
of Syrah and Grenache from 
Minervois. A house favorite 
at its lowest price, $9.99. 


Ciao, Bella 

Bella Lodi is a delicious al- 
ternative to Parmigiano Reg- 
giano and about 1/4 of the cost! 
Sharp, salty, and now 
just $5.99/lb. 

OlEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 


802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
wuw.cheesetra ders.com 



30TH ANNIVERSARY SALE 


STOREWIDE SAVINGS! SAVE UP TO 30%’OFF 


1% of Sales will be donated to COTS Providing Shelter & Services for the Homeless cotsonline.org 

300 Trees will be planted through the Nature Conservancy 
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38 church street 
802.862.8126 | learlucy.com 
mon - sat 10 - 8 , sun 11-6 


Summer Sct/t Cfrtrtuui&s. ■ 
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N ORDER Ti 
ALL INVENT 

70 % E AR-N OW STYLES! THERE’S STILL 

plenty of lerdrnt weather ahead! 


contents 





DAVtSON 


SENAT r 


stu 

Posters 1 .J 1 


Bumper Stickers 
Lawn Signs 
Magnetic Signs 
Door Hangers 
Banners & more! 




CATAMOUNT 

C LO* 


Designs by: 

360 Sweater 
Nicole Miller 
Parker 
Trina Turk 
BCBG 

525 America 
David Lemer 
and so much more! 


It's that time of year again... 
fall styles are arriving!!! 


SUPPORTING A 

BETTER VERMONT 





SUNDAY 24 

Late-Summer Soiree 


SATURDAY 23 

Block Party 


WEDNESDAY 27 

Taking Flight 


SATURDAY 23 & SUNDAY 24 

TASTER'S CHOICE 


THURSDAY 21 

Talent Times Three 


lINUUINb 

Letting Loose 

Landscape painter Julie A. Davis has lived and 




All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Klehl's Since 1 851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 



Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned ~ Locally Operated 



COACH 



christopher& banks 

ALSO OPENING LATE AUGUST 20M 



E ven after the post-Watergate rout 
of 1974, when Democrats picked 
up 49 seats in the U.S. House, eight 
of New England's 25 House mem- 
bers still hailed from the GOP. 

Among them was a 40-year-old fresh- 
man representative from Vermont who 
had carved out a reputation back home for 
his environmental activism. 

As a state senator representing Rutland 
County, jim jeffords had pushed to ban 
billboards along the state’s byways. As at- 
torney general, he had sued Internationa] 
Paper for polluting Lake Champlain. He 
helped draft Vermont’s groundbreaking 
Act 250 land-use law and its landmark 
bottle bill. 

"He was the first attorney general to 
put environmental protection and lake 
cleanup at the forefront of his agenda,’’ 
Congressman peter welch (D-Vt.) said in 
response to Jeffords’ death Monday at age 
80 in Washington, D.C. 

Thirty-two years after he came to 
Congress as a House Republican, Jeffords 
retired in 2006 as a Senate independent. 
The last major piece of legislation he intro- 
duced would have forced polluters to cut 
their carbon emissions by 80 percent over 
the next 50 years. 

By then, of course, the party of Theodore 
roosevelt had become the party of james 
inhofe, the climate-change-denying sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, who served opposite 
Jeffords at the top of the Senate Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

And by then, the northeastern GOP 
congressman was an endangered species. 
The year Jeffords retired, chris shays of 
Connecticut became the sole New England 
Republican serving in the House. Two 
years later, he was defeated. 

“I really worry about that,” Sen. Patrick 
leahy (D-Vt.) said Monday, referring to the 
decline of the GOP moderate. 

Comparing Jeffords to former Vermont 
senator Robert Stafford and former 
Tennessee senator Howard baker, Leahy 
said, "They were proud to be Republican, 
but they would work out differences and 
they would try to reach across the aisle. I 
think as we’ve lost that, the Senate’s been 

Jeffords’ vast and loyal diaspora of 
ex-staffers urged reporters Monday to 
remember him more for his legislative 
legacy than his 2001 defection from the 
Republican Party, which handed control 
of the Senate to Democrats and made his a 
household name across the country. 

“The publicity he got for switching 
parties I sometimes wish hadn’t happened 
because all those incredible things he 
did over those years got lost,” said susan 


boaroman russ, Jeffords’ longtime chief of 
staff. 

Indeed, not long after arriving on 
Capitol Hill, Jeffords coauthored what 
would become the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, opening up 
public schools to those with mental and 
physical disabilities. He would go on to in- 
crease funding for the arts, help negotiate 
the Northeast Dairy Compact and secure 
passage of the Clean Air Act of 1990. 

And it’s not like Jeffords’ break from the 
party came from out of the blue. As early as 
1972, when he sought the Republican nomi- 
nation for governor, he was defeated by the 
more conservative luther -fred - hackett, 
who later lost to Democrat tom salmon. 



HOWARD DEAN 


In 1980, when Jeffords supported john 
anderson for president over ronald regan, 
Vermont Republicans tried to ban him 
from their party's convention. The next 
year, Jeffords was the sole Republican to 
vote against the Gipper’s tax cuts. 

He voted against clarence Thomas' 
nomination to the Supreme Court, urged 

GEORGE H.W. BUSH tO drop DAN OUAYLE 

from the ticket, opposed newt gingrich's 
“Contract with America,” backed bill 
Clinton's health care reform proposal, op- 
posed Clinton's impeachment and voted 
against the 2003 war in Iraq. 

Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt.), who fol- 
lowed Jeffords to the House and then the 
Senate, said Monday that he knew many 
moderate House Republicans who shared 
Jeffords' gripes back in 2001. 

“But not one of them had the courage to 
do what he did, which was to say, ‘Enough 
is enough,’” Sanders recalled. 

“Unlike many who sort of faded away 
or lost elections, Jim took on his own 
party,” former governor Howard dean said 
Monday. “I think he ought to get credit for 
that.” 

Perhaps one reason the Jeffords alumni 
squad isn’t so interested in focusing on 
their boss’ famous defection is that, in the 
long run, it didn’t amount to much. 

Sure, Democrats regained a tenuous 
hold on the Senate for the next 18 months. 
But a year after the terrorist attacks of 
September 11, 2001, Republicans, cam- 
paigning on national security, took back 
the Senate and expanded their majority 


in the House. In 2004, george w. bush won 
reelection by appealing to his party's base 
of social conservatives — and by the end of 
the decade, the Tea Party had taken root. 

These days, the left and the right are 
as far apart as ever in the national debate 
— and Jeffords-style independence seems 
almost quaint. 

“He stood up for his beliefs, which is 
incredible, but it didn't change anything," 
said jeff munger, who spent 13 years on 
Jeffords’ staff and now works for Sanders. 

Here in Vermont, where Jeffords is ven- 
erated by every politician with a pulse, his 
lasting impact on state politics is equally 
uncertain. The legislature's super-ma- 
jority Democrats are quick to shut down 
Republican opposition, while some GOP 
activists love nothing more than to engage 
in friendly fire to enforce party orthodoxy. 

Not exactly the Jeffords way. 

Among those in the latter camp, 
ironically, is former Jeffords aide darcie 
johnston, who's currently waging a one- 
woman-war against Republican guberna- 
torial candidate scott milne and the party's 
sole statewide officer-holder, Lt. Gov. phil 

Since they took control of the state 
party last year from Johnston’s conserva- 
tive allies, Scott and Vermont Republican 
Party Chairman david Sunderland have 
been trying to rebrand the state GOP as 
the kind of party that Jeffords never would 
have left. 

Milne, whose family was close to 
Jeffords', said his party would do well 
to emulate the late senator by looking at 
“issues based on what’s best for people, not 
predetermined litmus tests.” 

When Milne’s own mother, Marian, lost 
a Republican primary after voting for civil 
unions in 2000, Jeffords encouraged her to 
run as an independent to keep her seat in 
the Vermont House and endorsed her can- 
didacy. marion milne died last week at age 79. 

“I think that was the low-water mark 
of the party” Scott Milne said of the “Take 
Back Vermont” movement. “I see the 
Vermont Republican Party becoming a more 
moderate, mainstream party. I’m hoping my 
run will help move it toward that" 

But Johnston, who opposes government 
involvement in health care, says Vermont’s 
neo-moderate GOP leaders miss the point. 

“The Vermont Republican Party has 
been so focused on winning that they have 
forgotten the importance of public policy 
and principles," Johnston said. “Jeffords 
never put winning above principle and 

Of course, the GOP hasn’t been doing 
much winning, either. Since former gov- 
ernor jim Douglas' 2010 retirement, the 




GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


party’s influence has diminished to near 
irrelevance in Vermont 

heidi tringe, a Montpelier lobbyist who 
worked for Jeffords for five years, believes 
the GOP's fortunes will reverse when it 
finds enough candidates who share her 
old boss’ humble, dedicated and thought- 
ful demeanor. She thinks Lt. Gov. Scott fits 
the mold. 

"We're only one great candidate away 
from having another Republican in the 
U.S. Senate or having another Republican 
in the governor’s office," she argues. “It’s 
about the person, not the party. And that’s 
what I really learned from Jim.” 

Primary Dollars 

During next Tuesday’s sleepy summer 
primary election, Milne will face off 
against steve berry and emily peyton for 
the Republican gubernatorial nomination 
— and the opportunity to challenge 
Democratic Gov. peter shumun. He'll also 
have to withstand a last-minute write-in 
campaign being waged by Libertarian dan 
feuciano — and orchestrated by Johnston. 

Milne isn't taking any chances. 

On Tuesday, he launched a 30-second 
television advertisement featuring foot- 
age of him and Douglas at last month’s 
campaign kickoff. Milne says he plans to 
spend “north of $20,000" airing the ad in 
the next week. 

That’s nearly as much as the $22,370 
he raised last month, according to a report 
filed Monday with the secretary of state. 
Of that, $6,000 came from those associ- 
ated with david boies ill, Milne's college pal 
and business partner, who helped collect 
another $14,000 in contributions in July. 

Having raised just $42,790 and spent 
$28,325 since he entered the race in 
June, Milne doesn't have much to work 
with. That's why, he said, he’ll pull the ad 
next week — and sit out the ad war until 
October. 

“We don’t have the money to get into 
a TV-buying race with Shumlin," Milne 

True story: Just last month, the gov 
raised $67,452 and spent a mere $11,264 — 
leaving him with $1.13 million in the bank. 
As usual, much of Shummy’s cash came 
from corporations, unions, lobbyists and 
others with business before the state. 

Among his biggest contributors 
were the International Association of 
Fire Fighters ($6,000), Federal Express 
($4,000), Vermont Telephone Company 
president michel guite and daughter diane 
quite, ($4,000), the Vermont Troopers 
Association ($3,000), the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and Trainmen 
($3,000), AT&T ($2,000), Comcast 
($2,000), and Visa ($1,000). 

The real write-in race to watch next 
Tuesday will not be for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination, but for the 
Democratic lieutenant gubernato- 
rial nomination. That’s because after 


Jeffersonville activist john bauer dropped 
out in June, the Ds were left without 
anyone on the ballot — and a write-in can- 
didate would need just 250 votes to secure 
the nomination. 

Former Progressive legislator dean 
corren, who’s running for lieutenant 
governor, has been trying to do just that. 
And while Scott, the Republican incum- 
bent, has secured the endorsement of 
several top Senate Democrats, Corren 
has found support from key Democratic 
activists. 

“My core values match more what 
Dean Corren is about, so I will be support- 
ing Dean," said dottie deans, who chairs 
the Vermont Democratic Party. 

Since he qualified for up to $200,000 in 
public financing in June, Corren has had a 
leg up in the money race — and he hasn’t 
had to spend a minute dialing for dollars. 
Scott has, but it looks like it’s paying off. 

On Monday, Scott reported raising 
$52,380 in the last month, nearly half of 
which came from a fundraiser hosted two 
weeks ago by Sen. dick mazza (D-Grand Isle). 
That brings his campaign total to $113,427 
and leaves $120,369 in the bank. Corren, 
who has spent $17,122, has nearly $183,00 
left to spend before Election Day. Because he 
qualified for public financing, the Prog isn't 
allowed to accept a dollar more. 

Like Shumlin, Scott raised plenty from 
corporations and those who do business 
with the state. He took money from MVP 
Health Care ($2,000), Myers Container 
Service ($2,000), Vermont Chamber of 
Commerce president betsy bishop ($250) 
and fellow lobbyists brendan cosgrove 
($500), ANDREW MACLEAN ($250), CHUCK 
storrow ($200) and jeanne Kennedy 
($ 200 ). 

The other statewide race to watch 
next Tuesday is that for the Republican 
nomination for the U.S. House, donald 
nolte, donald russell and 2012 nominee 
mark donka are competing to face off 
against Welch, the four-term incumbent 
Democrat, but none in the Republican trio 
has attracted mainstream support. 

The state's legislative primaries have 
been equally slow. 

Only one Senate district — Windham 
County, where Democratic Sen. peter 
galbraith is retiring — will host a com- 
petitive primary. 

In the House, Democratic leaders are 
eyeing five competitive primaries, ac- 
cording to Vermont Democratic House 
Campaign director uz kyriacou: two in 
Bennington and one each in Middlebury, 
the Upper Valley and Winooski (See Mark 
Davis’ story today on page 18). 

Rep. don turner (R-Milton), the 
Republican minority leader, says three dis- 
tricts — all in the Northeast Kingdom — fea- 
ture competitive Republican primaries. 

Both Kyriacou and Turner say party 
practice is to wait for the primaries 
to conclude before they rally behind a 
candidate. © 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, AT 6 PM, with the help of Stephe 
Burns and Conroy and Company at Keller Williams Real Estate, Leunig’s 
presents a FOUR-COURSE WINE-PAIRING DINNER, with LIVE MUSIC 
BY DAYVE HUCKETT, and breast cancer patients modeling the 
BEST OF FASHIONS from Burlington’s top local stores. Mistresses of 
Ceremony are the HOUSE OF LEMAY. Tickets are $IOO per person with 
ALL PROCEEDS DONATED for patient support to The Ve 
Network and the Cancer Center at the University 
of Vermont Medical Center. Seating is limited. To 
reserve your place call Leunig's at 802-863-3739. 
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have more fun 

in the kitchen 


l us 


baking * food & wine pairing* 
knife skills * chocolate bar making 





BLAZING 

DESIGN 


BLAZING DESIGN, INC. 

Fire Design, Sales and Service 

Offering professional gas stove & 
fireplace inspection and services 

Call us today to schedule au appointment 

802 - 316-3081 


We know fires , inside and out! 





www.blazingdesigninc.coni 




local matters 


Health Care on Hold: Tales from the Front Lines 
of Vermont’s Online Exchange 



N early a year after Vermont 
Health Connect went live, 
the state’s online insurance 
exchange still has a number 
of gaping operational holes into which 
plenty of Vermonters have fallen — even 
disappeared. 

When Seven Days put out the call to 
readers for stories about their experi- 
ences with the exchange, we heard tales 
of endless phone calls, maddening hold 
music and conflicting answers from 
well-meaning but ultimately unhelpful 
customer-service representatives. 

“I spoke to Diane, Amy, Leslie, 
Rebecca, Sharon, Josh, Lindsay,” rattled 
off Sandra Hawkes, a part-time teacher in 
Essex. “I was calling every day.” She’s still 
dying to figure out why she's received a 
bill for a premium payment that her bank 
says was processed six weeks ago. 

In Shelburne, one woman worked for 
weeks to obtain an insurance number 
after signing up for the system and 
paying her premium for months. She fi- 
nally got it, but 10 days later she received 
an entirely different set of ID numbers. 

“I am a huge supporter of the 
Affordable Care Act and what the state 
is trying to do,” said Amber Roberts, a 
29-year-old mother of one in Danville 
who waited weeks and weeks for her 
family’s insurance cards to arrive, “but it 
s just seems like everything went wrong.” 
g Seven Days also heard from a small 
> number of happy customers. Jennifer 
5 Williamson, a 39-year-old naturopathic 
z physician in Burlington, said she had 
S gone without health insurance prior to 
this year because it was just too expen- 
sive. Through the exchange, Williamson’s 
2 family qualified for generous premium 
tax credits based on their income. They 
? signed up in time for Williamson’s hus- 
5 band to get coverage before a surgery re- 
to lated to his Crohn’s disease. “It was super 
simple signing up for it,” said Williamson. 
‘1 couldn’t be happier.” 

w Generally speaking, though, com- 
2 plaints vastly outnumbered reports of 
5 client satisfaction. 

Si 

Broken Bones, 

Broken System 

g In January, East Dorset graphic designer 
^ and illustrator Dale Coykendall, 58, 
5 logged on to Vermont Health Connect 
5 to purchase health insurance for herself 
^ and her husband, Richard Farley. She 


chose the plan that most closely resem- 
bled her previous coverage under Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield of Vermont — or 
so she thought. 

A bill never arrived; Coykendall 
chalked it up to what she’d heard in the 
news about glitches plaguing the web- 
site. Her husband reminded 
her to follow up on the bill, 
but Coykendall admits she “let 

In March came a rude and 
scary awakening; A skiing ac- 
cident landed her husband in the hospi- 
tal for a week with a broken clavicle and 
ribs and a punctured lung. To her horror, 
Coykendall learned that Vermont Health 
Connect had no record of her insurance 
application from January. “I would just 
call them for days on end, and send 
emails,” she recalls. She got a call back 
once — when she was out of the house. 
By April, it was a little easier to get some- 
one on the phone, but not any easier to 
iron out her situation. Again and again 
she was told that she'd have insurance — 
as of April 1, which wouldn’t cover her 
husband's hospital stay. 


“I was just freaking out,” said 
Coykendall. Her husband's hospital bills 
alone were $27,000. “I should have been 
on the phone from January [on],” she 
says. “I just didn’t realize how messed 
up it was." 

Intervention by Rep. Patti Komline 
accelerated Coykendall’s case 
when the Dorset Republican 
got in touch with someone 
“higher up,” Coykendall ex- 
plains. Even so, the answer 
Coykendall continued to get 
was not the one she wanted; coverage 
as of April 1. She bounced around be- 
tween several departments, landed on 
the phone with countless helpers and 
then miraculously, one morning, got a 
new answer; The hospital bills would 
be covered after all. She remembers 
asking the woman on the phone, ‘“Did 
you just wander in there and pick up the 
phone?’ All of a sudden, it just changed.” 
Coykendall still doesn't know what hap- 
pened — or why. 

She’s able to pay her premiums 
online now, and as of early July had an 
insurance number to give to providers. 


But she’s still warily waiting to see how 
the bills from March shake out. 

“It’s like any health insurance we’ve 
ever had," she says — except what is 
and isn't covered “is like this terrible 
mystery.” 

Zero for Three 

It was a matter of pride for Kerry 
Comollo, 55, that she was able to offer 
health insurance to the employees at 
Vermont Kitchen Supply, the retail 
stores Comollo owns in Manchester 
and Brandon. But after attending a few 
seminars and then crunching the num- 
bers, she realized they might get a better 
deal — get more health care coverage for 
less money — by going through Vermont 
Health Connect. Lower-wage workers 
typically qualify for subsidies by going 
that route; they don’t when covered 
through an employer-sponsored health 
care plan. 

Like her employees, Comollo went 
on Vermont Health Connect to choose 
an individual plan. She wasn’t thrilled 
about the one she selected. Her pre- 
miums went up, and the copays and 
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deductibles were more expensive than 
they had been, too. But she paid her pre- 
mium — only to learn, when she filled 
a $188 prescription, that the pharmacy 
couldn't find a record of a valid insur- 
ance plan. 

She started calling around — first to 
Vermont Health 
Connect, then to 
Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield of Vermont. 

She got different 
answers from both 
systems. “It’s like 
watching people try 
to hang wallpaper 
without arms,” says 
Comollo; the two systems just didn't 
seem to communicate. “It just takes 10 
gazillion phone calls.” 

Her premiums had seemingly been 
applied twice to the months of March 
and April, but not for May and June. In 
trying to get to the bottom of the prob- 
lem, she wound up with three different 
insurance cards with three different 
policy' numbers. A few days ago, she 
got an email threatening cancellation 
because of “nonpayment,” though she’s 
still paying her premium every month. 

“I have no idea if I have insurance 
right now,” she says. “I have no clue." She 
said the employees at Vermont Health 
Connect have been polite and friendly, 
but ultimately Comollo has little faith 
in the system. She's been routinely told 
that if a provider or pharmacist can't 
pull up her insurance plan, she should 
pay out of pocket and submit her claims 
later “after this gets all cleared up,” she 
says. “Well, I don’t have a whole lot of 
faith about it getting all cleared up.” 

Queued Up 

Kim Desjardins, 35, lives in Essex. 
Because neither Desjardin’s job as a 
part-time art teacher nor her husband’s 
work in retail offered benefits, the 
couple previously relied on the state’s 
Catamount Health plan for insurance. 
Desjardins knew going in that her 
plan on the exchange would cost more 
money. Her premiums went up, and 
some of her Catamount benefits — in- 
cluding waived copays and medication 
costs under a chronic care management 
plan — disappeared. 

Desjardins waited until almost the 
end of the open enrollment period to 
switch to the exchange, but she never 
considered going without insurance. 
She has a chronic mental health 
condition that requires a monthly 
prescription and weekly visits to her 
provider. 

Her trouble started when Desjardins 


made a mistake while signing up online. 
“The jargon was too technical for me to 
understand,” she says, and she missed 
the chance to sign up for the tax credits 
for which she and her husband quali- 
fied. “It was so easy to just click, and 
then it was like, ‘Oops, you're screwed 
for three months.”’ 

When she called 
Vermont Health Connect to 
get the situation sorted out, 
she landed in the infamous 
queue of thousands seeking 
a “change of circumstance.” 
Meanwhile, Desjardins still 
needed to see her doctor 
for weekly visits, but she 
didn't have any insurance information 
to provide. Her provider let her keep her 
appointments, but offered Desjardins this 
advice: “You’re your own advocate. You 
can get lost in the shuffle. Make it one of 
your jobs to really make it happen.” 

It took three months, and countless 
phone calls, but Desjardins' situation 
is finally sorted out. Even so, she spent 
an hour on the phone recently trying to 
change her online password and to pay 
her premium — only to be told, in the 
end, to mail a check. 

“Something isn’t connecting,” she 

Looking Ahead 

Roughly 7,000 Vermonters are in situ- 
ations similar to the one described by 
Desjardins. They’re waiting in a long 
“change of circumstance” queue of 
people who can’t automatically update 
their health insurance plans online. 
That’s down from more than 14,000 
earlier this summer, but according to a 
report from the state’s new contractor, 
IT company Optumlnsight, an addi- 
tional 4,000 Vermonters are also expe- 
riencing billing problems. 

Earlier this month, the state decided 
to part ways with the Canadian contrac- 
tor CGI, which did all of the initial work 
on the health exchange. The transition 
to Optumlnsight will take place through 
September, by which point the state is 
estimating it will have paid nearly $70 
million to CGI for a website that still 
isn’t fully functional. 

Meanwhile, there’s a new deadline 
looming: Open enrollment for next 
year’s health insurance plans begins on 
November 15. Optum’s latest report to 
the state warns that Vermont Health 
Connect should have contingency plans 
in place to manually process renew- 
als — in case the website is not yet fully 
functional. © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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A Vermont Think Tank Celebrates 
40 Years of Influential Anarchy 


"C 


n anyone here give me 
a three-sentence defini- 
n of ‘communalism’?” 
* asked an earnest and be- 
fuddled audience member last Saturday. 

“No!” replied a chorus of voices amid 
laughter and groans at the 40th-anni- 
versary celebration of the world’s most 
influential neo-anarchist think tank. 

Apart from the group gathered on 
a Marshfield hilltop last Saturday, few 
people have heard of the Institute for 
Social Ecology; even fewer know that 
the late Murray Bookchin, a long- 
time Burlington resident, started it in 
Plainfield with a mission of foment- 
ing a revolution to replace capitalism 
with a nonhierarchical, “communalist” 
utopia. 

Although the discussions during 
the day were rife with references to 
theories and thinkers unfamiliar to the 
uninitiated, one panelist paused in her 
presentation on the philosophy of social 
ecology to remind the group: “We need 
to be able to speak to everyday people. 
Murray was very clear that we can’t 
have a revolution without a broad-based 
movement.” 

The attendees themselves were sur- 
prisingly broad-based given the setting: 
a remote corner of one of the whitest, 
grayest states in the country. Despite 
jokes about ISE being a “gerontocracy,” 
about a dozen of the 50 or so social 
ecologists on hand were under age 40. A 
few black and brown faces could also be 
seen in the transplanted and refurbished 
barn beside the home of ISE cofounder 
Dan Chordokoff. 

The meeting hall had a cozy feel and 
a festive look on a cool and cloudy mid- 
August morning. Bread and Puppet- 
style mermaids perched on beams in the 
rafters, while an anatomically correct 
nude Neptune stood sentinel against one 
of the walls. 

And the talk did occasionally move 
from the abstract to the concrete. At 
those moments it was evident that this 
obscure institute has quietly helped 
shape left-wing political movements in 
Vermont and beyond during the past 
four decades. 

Social ecology has, for example, 
become the political lodestar of Turkish 
Kurdistan, Chordokoff noted. The leader 
of the Kurdistan Workers Party there is a 
devoted Bookchinite. 



“As a body of ideas, social ecology has 
been very influential," Chordokoff said 
on the sidelines of one of the sessions. 
“The impact of its ideas belies the insti- 
tute’s small size.” 

Chordokoff, once a Goddard College 
student and now a retired professor, 
noted that ISE had begun organizing 
against genetically modified organisms 
in agriculture 15 years prior to Vermont’s 
recent enactment of the nation's first 
GMO-labeling law. Right from ISE’s 
beginning, Chordokoff added, solar and 
wind power were integral to its stated 
aim of creating “a moral economy that 
moves beyond scarcity and hierarchy, 
toward a world that reharmonizes 
human communities with the natural 
world, while celebrating diversity, cre- 
ativity and freedom.” 

Social ecology, as delineated in 
Bookchin’s many books, has played 
an important, if generally unac- 
knowledged role in the formation and 


evolution of the movements against 
nuclear power and corporate global- 
ization, Chordokoff said. Bookchin's 
critique of Marxist ideology and his 
advocacy of direct democracy could 
also be discerned in the political and 
procedural character of the Occupy 
Wall Street movement. 

Indeed, “all the young blood here 
comes from Occupy,” Blair Taylor, 
a 38-year-old doctoral student in 
Germany, commented in regard to the 
makeup of the Marshfield conclave. 

The institute is much smaller today 
than in its early years, when it was affili- 
ated with Goddard and offered summer- 
long programs that attracted as many as 
180 students. Financing has dwindled, 
and the institute now lacks a perma- 
nent home. Moreover, Bookchin's 2006 
death left ISE without the charismatic, 
prophetic figure who had served as a po- 
litical and philosophical guru to some of 
those participating in this year’s version 


of the eight-day “intensives” that have 
replaced the institute's summer school. 
Despite its contraction, ISE remains 
“vibrant and relevant,” said Taylor, a 
member of its board. 

Younger activists can find inspiration 
in Bookchin's work and in the institute’s 
educational activities, affirmed Negesti 
Cantave, a 23-year-old New York City 
resident who spent many days and nights 
at the Occupy Wall Street encampment 
in lower Manhattan. “What I really like 
about social ecology is that it’s open- 
ended,” Cantave, a Haitian- Jamaican 
woman, said in a panel discussion. “I feel 
welcomed. A lot of other ideologies feel 
closed.” 

It was clearly OK to challenge prem- 
ises and ask disconcerting questions. 

In a panel on social ecology and edu- 
cation, Long Island University professor 
Kathleen Kesson said she favors efforts 
to “unschool” or “deschool” youth due 
in part to “the corporate lockdown of 
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public schools." But Middlesex farm- 
ing and food activist Martin Kemple 
noted on the same panel that he sends 
the younger two of his four children to 
public schools because he believes in 
the democratic character of that form 
of education. “I can’t give up on public 
schools,” Kemple said. “I won't give up 
on public schools.” 

A suggestion of similarities between 
social ecology thought and Tea Party 
ideology triggered a lively 
exchange. 

One speaker warned 
of “a dangerous theoreti- 
cal alignment with the 
right.” 

“What’s so strange 
about uniting left and 
right?” longtime ISE 
affiliate Sandy Baird 
asked in response, noting 
that social ecologists 
and Republican libertar- 
ians both emphasize 
the importance of indi- 
vidual freedom while 
opposing U.S. military 
interventions. 

“When the Tea Party 
talks about liberty," 

Cantave interjected, 

“they're saying they’ll 
have liberty but others 


Bookchin was “very 
clear in his opposition to 
right-wing libertarian- 
ism,” central Vermont 
author and activist Brian 
Tokar reminded the 
group. Channeling Bookchin, Tokar 
warned against “the embrace of individ- 
ual freedom to the complete exclusion 
of the social dimension.” Republican 
libertarians might be more accurately 
termed "private propertarians,” he 
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Social ecologists' differences with 
Vermont’s Progressive Party and its 
own guru, Sen. Bernie Sanders, were 
also noted. 

"Sanders has done some great 
stuff,” acknowledged Chaia Heller, an 
Amherst, Mass., resident who lived in 
Burlington in the '80s. But his socialist 
ideology is “fundamentally problem- 
atic,” she added, because it’s “hierarchi- 
cal and authoritarian.” 


In a panel discussion, Heller proudly 
recalled her involvement in Baird's 
1989 mayoral race against Sanders’ 
ideological heir, Peter Clavelle. “There 
was a lot of improvisation, a lot of trial 
and error" in that campaign conducted 
under the banner of the Burlington 
Greens, she said. “It was one of the best 
examples of communalism. It wasn’t a 
failure at all,” Heller said of a contest 
in which Baird received less than 5 
percent of the vote. 

Social-ecological ac- 
tivists such as Baird had 
earlier fought the Progs 
over Sanders' support for 
major commercial devel- 
opment on the downtown 
waterfront The park 
and the open space to its 
north are testament to 
the local impact of social 
ecology, observed Bea 
Bookchin, who was mar- 
ried to Murray Bookchin 
for 12 years and lived 
with him another 23. The 
Neighborhood Planning 
Assemblies that bring 
together residents of the 
city's wards for demo- 
cratic decision making 
can be seen as another 
Bookchin legacy, Bea 
Bookchin suggested. 

Now 84, Bea Bookchin 
remains engaged in 
Burlington politics and 
what she calls the effort 
to “start governing our- 
selves.” Interviewed at 
t, she points to “the fight 
for local control, like with Burlington 
Telecom" as her current focal point. 

Bea and Murray’s daughter, Debbie 
Bookchin, remarked separately that her 
father moved to Burlington from New 
York City in the early 70s because “he 
saw in Vermont a place to begin to put 
his ideas of decentralization and direct 
democracy into practice.” The town- 
meeting tradition was especially appeal- 
ing to him, she added. In Burlington, 
Debbie Bookchin recounted, her father 
saw “the potential for realizing the best 
of what a small city could be.” ® 
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local matters 

Contest for Votes Spotlights a Changing Winooski 


T he last time Winooski State Rep. 
Clem Bissonnette looked over 
the city’s voter rolls, the veteran 
local pol noticed something 
surprising; The names of fewer than half 
of his constituents were recognizable to 

“Twenty years ago, I knew 85 percent 
of the people who came when I stood 
outside the polls,” Bissonnette said. “Now, 
if I know 25 to 30 percent of people who 
come through the line, I’m doing well.” 

“You can’t take anything for granted 
any more,” he said. 

In recent years, Winooski has wel- 
comed an influx of young professionals 
who have fueled a downtown revival. At 
the same time, a new wave of refugees has 
settled in the Onion City, making it a mul- 
ticultural Mecca. Thirty-one languages 
are spoken in Winooski’s K-12 schools. 

Bissonnette, 80, is seeking reelec- 
tion to the House. Another longtime 
local officeholder, Ken Atkins, 74, is also 
running, he hopes to return to the legis- 
lature after a two-year absence But the 
pair — vying for Winooski’s two seats 
— is being challenged by two upstarts. 
Progressive/Democrat Diana Gonzalez, 
36, and Progressive Robert Millar, 30, 
who have lived in Winooski for less than 
a decade combined, say they would better 
represent their rapidly evolving commu- 
nity in Montpelier. The district includes 
a tiny sliver of northern Burlington, but 
Winooski’s 7,300 residents comprise the 
z built of it. 

“It’s very much a race of new guard 
« and old guard happening here,” Millar 
2 said. “Clem and Ken, I consider them 
“ friends, but Winooski has changed a lot in 
i/i the time they have been in office. It’s not 
the same Winooski. We've got diversity 
unlike any in the state.” 
j| No Republican candidates are on the 
g November ballot 

2 Gonzalez will face Bissonnette and 
S Atkins in Tuesday’s Democratic primary, 
° and the two survivors will compete with 
Millar in the November general election. 
“We knew it was coming,” said 
5 City Manager Katherine Decarreau, 
z a Winooski native. "This will show us 
2 where the town is.” 

Atkins spent his professional life teach- 
ing and coaching sports in Winooski. He 
went to school there, too — his name 
g appears on a banner in the Winooski 
t Educational Center gym commemorat- 
2 ing high scorers on the Winooski High 
5 School basketball team. He served as a 
^ state representative from 1998 to 2012, 


before stepping down and handing off 
his seat to longtime friend George Cross. 
Atkins assumed he was done with politics, 
but when Cross decided not to run for 
reelection, Atkins decided to come off the 

He said he takes pride in being a 
moderate: Both Atkins and Bissonnette 
voted against legalizing gay marriage and 
medical marijuana, but have generally 
supported most Democratic priorities. 


“I would much rather have somebody 
who is a moderate than somebody who 
is very left or very right,” Atkins said. 
“That’s what I am, and that's what 1 am 
going to be.” 

Bissonnette served as deputy mayor, 
mayor and chairman of the school board 
in Winooski before he was elected to 
the House in 2008. He said he is run- 
ning for reelection largely because he 
wants to participate in the debate about 


single-payer health care, which he has yet 
to be convinced is workable. 

“There’s still a lot of work to be done,” 
Bissonnette said. “I really want to be in- 
volved in the conversation to make sure 
we get the right thing for Winooski.” 

In a city with no significant Republican 
presence, Bissonnette and Atkins have 
rarely faced serious opposition. Such was 
their grip on power that they acknowledge 
sitting down with Cross several years ago 
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to hash out how they would control leg- 
islative seats for years to come. (The plan 
had been for Cross to stay beyond 2014.) 

“If you take how many years Clem 
and I have been here, you’re pushing 140 
years," Atkins said. “Take a look at our op- 
ponents. It’s one of the things that makes 
us different. We’ve made the long-term 
commitment in this community. There’s 
a difference, don’t you think? If Clem and 
I rally our troops, we should be OK.” 

Still, both men acknowledge their 
town is changing in ways they could not 
have imagined when they were younger. 

THIS Will SHOW US 

WHERE THETOWN IS. 

WINOOSKI CITY MANAGER 
KATHERINE DECARREAU 

Winooski has long been a city of im- 
migrants — past generations came from 
Ireland, Quebec and Eastern Europe 
to work in the woolen mills along the 
Winooski River. Many of those im- 
migrants were white and Catholic, and 
their descendants have long dominated 
Winooski civic life. The small city still 
has two Catholic parishes, St. Stephen 
and St. Francis Xavier. Atkins belongs to 
St. Stephen; Bissonnette is a parishioner 
at St. Francis. 

Winooski’s woolen mills shut down in 
the mid-1950s, leaving hundreds out of 
work. As a result, the city struggled eco- 
nomically for decades. Its demographics 
began to shift when a sizable population 
of Vietnamese people, who had become 
refugees as a result of the U.S. conflict 
in Southeast Asia, began to arrive in 
Vermont Before long the most common 
last name in the Winooski phone book 
was “Nguyen." 

As refugee populations from other 
countries resettled in the Burlington 
area, many of them gravitated toward 
Winooski, which had a refugee-friendly 
reputation. Iraqis came, then Somalis, 
Bosnians and Sudanese. Most recently, 
Winooski has welcomed ethnic Nepalese 
fleeing Bhutan. 

As a result, the Winooski student body 
has gone from 78 percent white to 57 per- 
cent white in the past six years, and it’s 
easier to find a bowl of Vietnamese pho 
than a deli sandwich downtown. 

But the city is not just getting more 
ethnically and racially diverse — it's also 
getting younger. 

Millennials seeking cheaper rent have 
flooded the city, creating a customer base 
for a hip and growing restaurant and bar 

“In the past eight to 10 years, it’s been 
exponential,” Decarreau said. 


Slowly, the change has been reflected 
in local politics: New arrivals to the city 
have served on both the school board 
and the city council. It was inevitable 
that newcomers would push for higher- 
profile offices. 

Among them is Millar, a Colorado 
native who moved into a Winooski apart- 
ment with his wife six years ago. 

“It was cheaper than Burlington but 
in an urban area,” said Millar, who served 
two years on the school board. “We found 
the right place. We just really liked it and 

Millar worked as U.S. Sen. Bemie 
Sanders' office manager during the sena- 
tor’s 2012 campaign, and stepped down 
from his position as executive director 
of the Vermont Progressive Party when 
he announced his candidacy for the 
Winooski seat. 

Gonzalez is a teacher and doctoral 
student at the University of Vermont 
who helped lead an effort to unionize 
staff on campus. She grew up in Southern 
California and arrived in Winooski three 
years ago, drawn to its diversity and 
urban feel. 

Neither of them belongs to a Winooski 
parish. 

Electing Atkins and Bissonnette, she 
said, would mean that Winooski’s “com- 
plexity is lost on the road to Montpelier.” 

“Winooski is a very diverse city, and 
my background really lends itself to 
public service and bringing people to- 
gether,” Gonzalez said. 

It is, of course, oversimplifying mat- 
ters to view the race as purely old versus 
new. Millar and Gonzalez both insist 
they have fans among Winooski’s older 
generation, while Addns and Bissonnette 
gush about the downtown revival and the 
city’s ever-increasing diversity. 

But it’s hard to avoid the obvious. 

Gonzalez held an event at the upscale 
bar oak45, Millar at the fledgling local 
brewery Four Quarters. Bissonnette and 
Atkins say they are focusing more on 
door-to-door campaigning and rallying 
their long-time supporters. 

On her Facebook campaign page, a 
photo shows Gonzalez wearing what 
has become a hot item among young 
Winooski residents — a T-shirt referenc- 
ing the city’s large roundabout as the 
“Winooski Speedway.” 

Bissonnette, meanwhile, says he has 
older friends who have never gotten used 
to the sometimes-chaotic traffic pattern 
that was developed several years ago. 
They've found ways to avoid the round- 
about ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D. 
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Harold C. Luce 

Harold C. Luce. 95. passed 
away Wednesday. August 13, 
2014 at Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
Medical Center In Lebanon. 
N.H.. after a brief illness. 

Born on October 11. 1918 In 
Chelsea. VT, Harold was the 
son of Ernest E. and Lizzie 
L (Dickinson) Luce. He at- 
tended school in Chelsea. On 
February 8, 1939 he married 
Edith Keyes of Brookfield. 

VT. Harold and Edith ran the 
family dairy farm in Brookfield 
forlS years before moving 
to Chelsea. For over 19 years. 
Harold worked as a machinist 
at Cone & Blanchard Machine 
Co. in Windsor. VT. After his 
retirement, he drove fbr the 
Stage Coach of Randolph. VT. 
On October 13, 1997 Edith, his 
wife of 58 years, passed. In his 
later years he traveled and 


spent time with his compan- 
ion, Marion Gilman, until her 
death on May 4, 2013. 

Harold was a hardworking 
man, a good neighbor, great 
parent enjoyed people and 
always tried to do right by 
everyone. At a young age, 
playing the fiddle was a large 
part of Harolds life. He spent 
time playing for the Ed Larkin 
Contra Dancers beginning in 
1934. taught others to play, 
played at the Tunbridge Fair 
and two different Worlds Fairs 
in New York, and he loved 
playing at senior citizens' 
groups. He also performed at 
weddings, funerals, hospitals, 
talent shows, and birthday 
and anniversary parties. 

He was a member of the 
Ed Larkin Contra Dancers for 
80 years. Northeast Fiddlers 
Assoc., Southern Vermont 
Fiddlers, Champlain Valley 
Fiddlers, Chelsea Grange 


#362 and the Brookfield 
Grange. He had been a 4-H 
Leader in Brookfield, served 
on the school board and 
enjoyed teaching others to 
play the fiddle and older style 

Harold is survived by 
three sons. Russell and his 
wife. Cheryl, of Hudson Falls, 
NY; Clayton and his partner, 
Ginny, of Bakersfield, VT; and 
Kevin of Chelsea. VT; three 
daughters, Donna Weston of 
Middlesex. VT; Martha Pickett 
and her husband. Lawrence; 
and Cynthia Manning and 
her husband, Glenn, al I of 
Chelsea. VT; 19 grandchildren; 
37 great-grandchildren; eight 
great-great-grandchildren; 
a sister, Ruby Traverse of 
Richmond, NH and several 
nieces, nephews and cousins. 
He was predeceased by his 
wife. Edith; his companion, 
Marion Gilman: a brother, 
Edwin: three sisters, Mabel 
Chambers, Nettie Thompson 
and Marion Barcomb. 

Calling hours were held 
on Sunday, August 17, 2014 
from 6-8 p.m. with a Grange 
service at 7 p.m. at the 
Boardway & Cilley Funeral 
Home, 300 VT RT 110, Chelsea, 
VT. A funeral service was held 
on Monday, August 18, 2014 
at 3 p.m. at the United Church 
of Chelsea in Chelsea. VT with 
Pastor Tom Harty officiating. 
In lieu of flowers, memorial 
contributions may be made 
to either Chelsea Area Senior 
Citizens, P.O. Box 44, Chelsea. 
VT 05038, or Ed Larkin Contra 
Dancers. 17 Angell Road. 
Chelsea, VT 05038. A private 
message of sympathy for 
the family can be shared at 
boardwayandcilley.com. 



Sheldon 
“Kip” Meaker 

1949-2014, BURLINGTON 

Sheldon "Kip" Meaker, 65. of 
Burlington died August 8 
after a long illness. 

A native of Barre, Kip was 
widely known as an elite 
singer-guitar player whose 
unique style bridged the 
genres of rock, blues and 
early jazz. 

Kip Meakefs long history 
as a musician included per- 
formances with numerous 
musicians known locally, 
nationally and worldwide. 
Kip was a prolific songwriter 
and enjoyed giving away 
many of his original lyrics to 
other artists, wanting only 
for the music to be heard. 

Kip was a fixture for 
many years in Burlington's 
nightclub scene, either 
as the featured artist in 
groups or as a solo act that 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days'! 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 


Mark your family's milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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. Browse 2,000+ profiles and connect with 
^iocat-stngles at sevendaysvt.com, a trusted, 
online community powered by Vermonters. 

Now through August 31, start unlimited conversations 
for only $15 a month (usually $30). 

— OFFER EXPIRES AUGUST 31 — 


WE’RE KNOWN FOR 
OUR SPECIALTIES. 

In fact, our Family Medicine 
physicians specialize in you. 


CHOOSE A FLETCHER ALLEN FAMILY MEDICINE PHYSICIAN. 

And gel connected lo health care that strives to be as extraordinary 
as the people it serves. 

W hen you choose Fletcher Allen for your primary care, you'll not only 
have university hospital breakthroughs and leading-edge treatment 
options at your disposal should you need them. You’ll also experience 
advances in the way primary care is practiced, with a dedicated 
care team, a focus on wellness, and online access to your medical 
records and more through MyHealth Online. Call or go online lo 
request an appointment today. 

Now accepting patients at: 

Hinesburg Family Practice | 802.847.7400 
Colchester Family Practice | 802.847.2055 
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Feedback 



This is not a problem for most and, for 
the most part, not for us, either. However, 
each time I was limited with access and 
could not use the stairs due to a knee 
injury. The first time the elevator was out 
of service, and my husband had to drive 
me back down to the main level and then 
re-park the car. Upon exiting, I waited 
for him by the exit and asked the atten- 
dant there about the elevators. He was 
nice, apologized for the inconvenience 
and said that they had just been there the 
day before to fix them. I suggested that 
they might put a sign up where you drive 
in to alert those who would need to get 
out of the car on the main floor. 

About two weeks later, we found our- 
selves at the same garage. Yet again, the 
elevator was not working. When we left, 
I talked to a woman who seemed not 
to care. When I suggested I was going 
to call the mam office, she responded, 
“Good luck with that." Again, no sign 
was up to say this service was out. So I 
won't bother to use this garage again, 
even when I can use the stairs! The 
public needs to know this, more so if you 
rely on the elevator to get up and down. 
And just maybe the city needs to correct 
the issues with the elevators to make 

SHELBURNE 


FARMHOUSE RULES 

Congratulations to the Farmhouse 
s Group restaurants — the Farmhouse 
g Tap and Grill, Guild Tavern, Pascolo 
> Ristorante, Guild Fine Meats and El 
5 Cortijo — for their many Daysies [“All 
z the Best," July 30]! As a fanner, I would 
S like to express my appreciation for the 
Farmhouse Group’s unerring support 
of Vermont farms. These restaurants 
S have brought the term “buying local” to 
~ a whole new level — purchasing enor- 
? mous quantities of local produce, meat 
5 and cheese from area farmers. Having 
£i worked in several restaurants, I know 
that it is much easier and cheaper to 
order through a centralized food whole- 
w saler. Yet these chefs take the extra time 
2 and spend extra money and order from 
m dozens of different farms on a weekly 
basis. These restaurants not only pro- 
duce consistently excellent food, but 
do so in a way that cycles significant 
amounts of money back into the local 
economy while supporting a vibrant and 
u growing farming community. 

George van Vlaanderen 
BAKERSFIELD 


RAW DEAL 

[Re “The Rise of Micro-Dairy: A Longtime 
Dairyman Thinks Big — By Going Small” 
and “Milk Test,” August 6]: I appreciate 
Seven Days’ coverage of raw milk and 
other food issues, but there are a couple 
of points I’d like to clear up: First, the 
author’s use of the word “trafficking” in 
reference to farmers who are selling raw 
milk perpetuates the idea that raw milk 
is some kind of radical, under-the-table 
commodity. The regulations are complex, 
but it is legal to sell raw milk in Vermont 
In fact, generations of Vermonters were 
and continue to be raised on raw milk. 
Before milk became an industrial com- 
modity rather than a food, most people 
in rural areas purchased their milk from 
their local farmer. 

Second, if Vermont truly wants to have 
viable farms, there has to be room for 
small, grass-based, raw dairy operations, 
and the regulations that govern them 
must be reasonable and fair. As the poten- 
tial customer quoted in the article said, “If 
all products were sold that way, I’d never 
buy anything.” What would happen to 
Vermont’s celebrated local food economy 
if everyone had to visit the farm before 
purchasingproducts at a farmers' market? 
Or, what if all farmers had to waste pre- 
cious time and fuel running around deliv- 
ering their products to customers' homes? 

If you want to learn more about raw 
milk as a farm-fresh product or as an agri- 
cultural policy issue, please contact Rural 
Vermont and join Susan and Ryan Hayes 
for an Open Bam Part)' at the Farm of Milk 
and Honey on September 7. Visit ruralver- 
montorg or call 223-7222 for details. 

Andrea Stander 
MONTPELIER 

Stander is executive director 
of Rural Vermont. 


PISSED OFF 

[Re Off Message: “State Won’t Ban 
Recreation on Berlin Pond,” August 14]: 
I could not believe my eyes when I read 


this from David Mears: “Berlin Pond is 
a gem in central Vermont, easily acces- 
sible and yet remote, so I am pleased to 
announce that Vermonters will be able 
to continue to access and enjoy the pond 
for an appropriate, protected set of uses 
without threatening Montpelier’s drink- 
ing water, water that I drink every day.” 

What on earth is the Agency of Natural 
Resources thinking? Have you ever heard 
of anyone going swimming who did not 
pee in the water? I bet Mears himself 
has done so on occasion. This is not 
protection; this is an appalling insult to 
the people of Montpelier who also drink 
that water every day. In fact, when I first 
heard about opening up Montpelier’s sole 
drinking water source — already so highly 
treated with chlorine that you can smell it 
when it comes out of the tap — I thought 
there is no way this idea was going to pass. 

And yet ANR and the governor have 
allowed it to. I absolutely cannot believe 
they would put the recreational interests 
of a few selfish people, who have plenty 
of other places to play, above the public 
safety needs of thousands. 

Bronwyn Fryer 
MONTPELIER 


ROTTEN TREATMENT OF RACINE 

I am most disappointed in Gov. Peter 
Shumlin’s treatment of Secretary Racine 
and what appears to be a not-very-well- 
conceived transition of power within the 
AgencyofHuman Services [OffMessage: 
“Racine Ousted as AHS Secretary,” 
August 12], I know Sec. Racine to be 
one of the most empathetic, honest and 
hardworking people in politics. His style 
is not “yowzer boys” but quietly intel- 
ligent — just the land of guy I want at 
the top. Hire an actor to glad hand if you 
think the state would benefit, but don’t 
remove the brain and expect this huge 
body to function well on life support. 

Patty Pruitt 

MIDDLEBURY 


ONE THING YOU FORGOT 

Thanks for the great coverage of new 
and changing Barre eateries [“Food 
Start-Ups Bring Fresh Flavors to Barre,” 
August 6]. Delicate Decadence just had 
a major uplift, and it is the primo patis- 
serie and cake baker for special occa- 
sions in Barre. Sorry you missed that in 
your article. The bakery makes delicious 
pastries that are served at high-end 
events, have a nice “bakery cafe” and 
always a nice selection of freshly made 
delicacies. Please check them out! They 
are on Facebook, too. Open five days, 
with scones, fruit foods and chocolate 
that melts in your mouth. 

Bern Rose 


WATERSHED MOMENT 

[Re “Green Alert: Public Water 
Systems Watch for Toxic Algae in Lake 
Champlain,” August 13]: In its latest 
edition, the local Williston weekly 
trumpeted an upcoming housing de- 
velopment as something to crow about. 
The Finney Crossing project, though, 
is sprawl, plain and simple. If anything, 
Williston is now the sprawl capital of 
Chittenden County. Sprawl means more 
polluted storm runoff, less native wild- 
life, and increasingly awful water quality. 
More algae blooms, too. 

We all live in a watershed, notably that of 
Lake Champlain. Too bad local leaders fail 
to grasp that reality and what it portends. 

Alan C Gregory 
WILLISTON 


ENTRENCHED OPPOSITION 

Something not mentioned in this 
article [“Green Alert: Public Water 
Systems Watch for Toxic Algae in 
Lake Champlain,” August 13] is the 
proposed tracked gas pipeline proj- 
ect that terminates in Ticonderoga, 
N.Y., at the International Paper plant. 
Hydrogeologists have confirmed that 
the trench the pipeline is installed in be- 
comes a “preferential corridor” for water 
(and contaminants) to travel, because the 
soil will be less compact than the undis- 
turbed soil, despite the “best mitigation 
practices” that are used during construc- 
tion. So here will be a new mainline for 
the phosphorous to find its way to the 
lake. The impact on runoff from such a 
project has not been studied. 

Why wait to see if there will be a 
problem until after the problem exists? 
Yeah, I know... money, that’s why. 

Nathan Palmer 
MONKTON 
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HEADED BACH TD SCHOOL? STOP HERE FIRSt! 

SAVE UP TO 8250 ON A MAC BUNDLE AND UP TO 8100 ON AN IPAD BUNDLE! WE ALSO 
HAVE DOZENS OF DEALS ON ACCESSORIES GREAT FOR HEADING BACK TO CLASS! 


OUTDOOR TECH 
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WIRELESS BOOMBOX 


URBANEARS PLATTAN 
OVER EAR HEADPHONES 


GET UP TO 10 MONTHS 
SPECIAL FINANCING! 
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ly & bAVt! Prices increase after Labor Day. 
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Your Community Bike, Ski & Run Shop since 1969 
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WINTER 


through Aug. 25 


last season's skis, boards, boots 
casual wear 

THUUT racks, cargo boxes, child carriers 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack. 


Join us this winter for the most 
affordable skiing & riding in 
Northern VT and 1,000 acres 
of terrain that will leave you 
screaming for your momma. 
Purchase a Bash Badge and 
pay just $30 per full-day 
and $20 per half-day. 


Winter 2014/15 
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Vermont Festival 
of the Arts Delivers, 
Every Single Day 



BY AMY LILLY 

I n the 1975 movie Three Days of 
the Condor, Faye Dunaway plans 
a getaway to Sugarbush Resort in 
Warren, only to be abducted at her 
New York City door by CIA operative 
Robert Redford. I can sympathize with 
the effect, if not the cause: Ever}' year, 1 
have planned and failed to make a road 
trip to the Mad River Valley to experi- 
ence its annual Vermont festival of the 
arts, now in its 17th season. 

In my defense, the fest seems to pass 
in an eye blink every busy summer. In 
reality, it lasts more than a month — 
from July 31 through Labor Day — and 
features multiple, mostly free events and 
activities every day. So this summer, I 
planned carefully and actually made it, 
on August 14. My objective was to hear a 
new brass quintet called inorabrass. 

Arriving early, I drove past the 
Waitsfield United Church of Christ, 
where the concert was to take place, and 
on to Lareau Family Farm, site of the Big 
Red Barn Art Show. Described as “an 
anchor event of the Vermont Festival of 
the Arts,” the show is held in a once-well- 
used barn (renovation plans are in the 
works). The guest book registered folks 
from Canada, Connecticut and Florida. 
Several viewers carried in glasses of wine 
from American Flatbread’s bar next door. 


Thirty-seven artists are showing 
their work this year, and any sales return 
directly to them. Painter lynn kafer’s 
soaring Gothic cathedral interiors in 
a rough pointillism caught my eye. But 
the little red “sold” dots beside many 
paintings indicated a general preference 
for bucolic Vermont scenes, including 
the Waitsfield covered bridge and farm 
barns much like the exhibit venue. 

That pastoralism isn’t a bygone myth. 
My next drive — back to town, through 
that same covered bridge and up the 
winding road to the Round Barn — dem- 
onstrated why the Mad River Valley has 
been a byword for “getaway” since the 
1960s. The picturesque circular barn’s 
photography show — another festival 
staple — had closed for the day, but I got 
to drive the same road back to town as 
the late sun slanted through the clouds. 

At the church, folks were beginning 
to stream in. All told, more than 100 
people showed up to hear InoraBrass. 
Aside from the festive allure of brass 
music, the concert had several points 
in its favor. Half the audience knew 
the horn player, joy worlano, as their 
esteemed librarian at Joslin Memorial 
down the street. 

The audience’s teenagers and their 
families likely knew the two trumpet 


players, chris rivers and jason whitcomb, 
from nearby Harwood Union High 
School, where Rivers is band director 
and Whitcomb gives lessons. 

This was InoraBrass’ first full concert 
Worland, Whitcomb and trombonist 
lori salimando-porter had met playing as 

the FANFARE BRASS TRIO, One of the VERMONT 

symphony orchestra’s educational out- 
reach chamber groups. Along with tuba 
player bill keck, the musicians have per- 
formed student work for Music-COMP, 
the online composition-mentoring 
program that selects standout pieces for 
performance. 


Program bios indicated that all five 
brass players were highly trained musi- 
cians and former principals of major 
orchestras in the U.S. and Mexico. But 
their playing made it immediately 
apparent that they have a lot of fun to- 
gether. It was also evident the quintet 
had thoroughly prepared for a program 
that ranged from Renaissance composer 
Giovanni Gabrieli and Victor Ewald 
— brass musicians’ Beethoven — to 
Leonard Bernstein, Gustav Holst and 
living composer Eric Ewazen. 

The group opened by performing the 
Gabrieli with one player positioned at 



BY XIAN CHIAN6-WAREN 

A t 493 square feet, a brand-new 
house in the backyard of 4 
Hinckley Street in Montpelier is 
pushing the limits of "tiny.” 

“I call this a medium house,” jokes 
damiantaylor, 36. “Or a ‘reasonable’ house.” 

Whatever you want to call it, the di- 
minutive home that Taylor and business 
partner chris kiper designed and built for 
Montpelier residents peter and mary beth 
watt was small enough to win a spot on 
“Tiny House Nation,” a new reality tele- 
vision show that premiered on the FYI 
Network on July 9. 

The show features families from around 
the country who want to pare down their 
lifestyles and live in mini-homes; for each 
episode, a house is designed and built 
for the family. And, yes, the house Taylor 


and Kiper built is the biggest one — the 
others are closer to 250 square feet. The 
episode featuring the Watts premieres this 
Wednesday, August 20. 

The couple’s new house was built on 
the site of a torn-down garage behind 
their 2,200-square-foot home, which they 
intend to rent out. Their sleek, modern, 
single-story house has two compact bed- 
rooms that can be joined or separated by 
a sliding door; a living room and kitchen; 
and a bathroom with a walk-in shower. 
High ceilings, white walls and wide win- 
dows make the home feel spacious. It was 
built in less than three weeks. 

“They were warriors,” Mary Beth Watt, 
60, says of Taylor and Kiper. “Some of those 
days were so brutal and hot, and they were 
there 14 hours! Chances are on the show, 


though, it’ll look like an effortless thing 
that was done in a couple of days.” 

The Watt family had been thinking 
about taking the plunge into the “tiny” 
lifestyle for a long time, but hesitated be- 
cause of the expense. Then, as Peter was 


browsing online this winter, an ad popped 
up for “Tiny House Nation.” He and Mary 
Beth applied and were accepted. “When 
the reality TV show figured in, that gave 
us this impetus to really act on it,” Peter 
says. Working with the show also kept 
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each of the four corners of the church 
and at the altar. The effect was to en- 
close the audience in a sonorous wall of 
blown sound. Suffice it to say there was 
no snoozing at this concert. 

The first movement of the Holst 
suite included a prominent solo by 
trombonist Salimando- 
Porter that nearly left this 
listener's mouth agape. I 
cannot recall hearing tone 
like this from a trombone 
before — it was almost 
otherworldly. Salimando- 
Porter, a retired military 
woman, served as princi- 
pal trombonist with sev- 
eral military bands, includ- 
ing West Point's, and has performed on 
Broadway and with the Kennedy Center 
Opera House Orchestra, among others. 

It's unusual for a brass quintet to 
have not one but two women. A member 
of the American Library Association's 
task force that selects feminist books for 
youth, Worland landed on the group's 
name by Googling three of her favorite 
words: “snow,” “mountain" and “god- 
dess.” “Inora” came up, and she liked 
the sound of this Goddess of Mountain 
Snow, which originated in a fantasy 

InoraBrass wowed with several 
more pieces, in particular “Frost Fire” 
by Ewazen. Whitcomb prefaced it by 
saying the composer had emailed the 
group to explain that he named the 
piece after a white wine produced in 
his native state of Ohio. Far from light, 


the two movements the group chose to 
play ranged from heraldic to playfully 
syncopated. If only they had included 
the missing movement instead of play- 
ing Bernstein’s “Maria” from West Side 
Story, which struck this listener as sin- 
gularly unsuited to brass. 

At intermission, I asked 
two women sitting beside 
me if they had made it to 
any other festival events. 
Out came a barrage of 
listings: a performance 
by the transcontinental 
piano duo, a lecture on ar- 
chitect Louis Kahn at the 

YESTERMORROW DESIGN/BUILD 

school, the musical Violet 
at the skinner barn, and others. 

They regretted missing artist janet 
mckenzie’s talk about her paintings that 
lined the walls around us — portraits of 
African American figures in religious 
garb that looked down on the 99.9-per- 
cent white audience like a distant re- 
minder of diversity. One of the women 
marveled, “There just seems to be some- 
thing to do every day.” 

The key is to avoid abduction from 
now through Labor Day. ® 

Contact: HIIy@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 



SUFFICE IT TO SAY 
THERE WAS NO 
SNOOZING AT THIS 
CONCERT. 


costs down, since many companies donate 
materials. 

Building a house with a film crew 
around, Kiper and Taylor admit, wasn’t 
always easy, though they credit the show 
with supporting local businesses, and say 
the crew was “great to work with.” 

The Watts worry that Taylor and Kiper 
won’t get enough screen time. The show’s 
hosts, John Weisbarth and Zack Giffin, are 
the “renovation experts” who appear most 
frequently on camera. But Taylor and Kiper 
aren’t complaining they landed this televi- 
sion gig just months after launching their 
design and fabrication company, anomal. 
The original builder for the Watt home — 
also from Montpelier — was overwhelmed 
with work and recommended Taylor and 
Kiper as his replacement. 

Anomal’s services run the gamut from 
artisanal concrete countertops to furniture 
and fixture design to architectural planning. 
The partners first met in 2006 through a 
mutual friend, but didn't truly connect until 
they wound up living on the same road in 


East Montpelier in 2010. "I always had him 
[Taylor] in the back of my mind as a bril- 
liant designer and builder,” says Kiper, 34. 
The two became fast friends, collaborated 
on a pop-up gallery in Montpelier and, in 
January, decided to start their own company. 

Tiny houses weren't initially on 
Anomal’s list of services, but the movement 
toward smaller-footprint living is in keep- 
ing with Taylor and Kiper’s minimalist 
aesthetic. A compact tiny house perfectly 
showcases the designers’ preference for 
"functionalism, honest materials, durabil- 
ity, timelessness and simple, understated 
forms,” as Kiper puts it. 

"And for us this experience wasn't 
about being on television,” he adds. “It was 
about making a great house for a really 
nice family.” © 
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A Vermont Exhibition Celebrates 
the Russian Kunstkamera 



A ccording to legend, the 
Russian monarch Peter 
the Great, while stroll- 
ing along the wooded 
bank of St. Petersburg's Neva 
River one day, happened on a curi- 
ously misshapen pine. Deformed 
by a semicircular branch that 
extended horizontally, the tree's 
trunk reminded the tsar of the 
lock on a barn door. So astounded 
by this oddity was Peter that, in 
true royal fashion, he ordered it 
chopped down. 

But the tsar’s designs were not 
entirely destructive. An intellectu- 
ally curious man who is generally 
credited with shepherding the 
expansion of the Enlightenment 
into Russia, Peter decreed that 
the deformed section of the tree 
be preserved, and that on the spot 
where it once stood be erected 

would house Peter’s ever-growing col- 
lections of the wonders of the natural, 
scientific and artistic worlds. Thus was 
born the first public state museum, soon 
to be known as the Kunstkamera, which 
began amassing its collections 300 
years ago. Today, its holdings include 
an astounding 2 million objects from all 
over the world: artworks, ethnographic 
documents, scientific instruments and 
medical oddities. 

Now a more modest museum with 
a similar guiding spirit — main street 
museum in White River Junction — 
is marking the anniversary' of the 
Kunstkamera with a new exhibit 
Formally titled “Kunstkamera: The 
Tricentennial Anniversary of the Peter 
the Great Museum,” the show is far 
smaller in scale than any mounted by its 
namesake, but it embodies the spirit of 
the Russian museum in its eclecticism. 

Assembled by Main Street Museum 
founder and director davio Fairbanks ford, 
the exhibit brings together works in many 
media by 23 American and international 
artists. It’s a wildly varied selection that 
includes Petr Shvetsov’s “heroic scale" 
painting, unfurled on the exterior front 
wall of the museum; Tunbridge artists 

CHRISTOPHER SMITH and JEANNIE HARRIMAN’S 

curious sculpture that encourages visitors 
to see a tiny civilization inside a Scrabble 
game; and several works by acclaimed 
photographer Rosamond Wolff Purcell, a 
collector of oddments herself 


Ford can’t pinpoint the reasons for his 
love of Russian culture, but it runs pretty 
deep, he says. He’s as enthusiastic about 
Russian food as he is about Russian lit- 
erature, so he was thrilled when, a few 
years ago, the Kunstkamera granted him 
a fellowship. Given a grand tour of the 
museum — even its storage areas — Ford 
came away astounded and inspired. 
“I was just honored to be considered a 
colleague, because I run a scruffy' little 
museum,” he says. 

For years, the Main Street Museum 
has had an annual Russian-themed show, 
but this year’s is a bit grander, as well as 
more culturally and artistically inclusive. 
“We’re dedicat- 
ing our show 
to peace, not 
just to the 
and his great 
big guns,” Ford 
says. Citing his 
wish to use his 
museum to counteract recent political 
unrest, Ford takes care to refer to the ex- 
hibit not as Russian but as “pan-Slavic.” 

Not all of the works in the exhibit 
are Russian. Another Tunbridge artist, 
painter bunny harvey, has been on the 
board of the Main Street Museum for 
years, and has contributed to this year’s 
show a complex array of real and con- 
structed artifacts. 

A professor of art at Wellesley 
College, Harvey is best known for her 
paintings, some of them inspired by 


her keen interest in archaeology. That 
same interest guided her creation and 
curation of the objects that make up 
her “Kunstkamera” piece, which is pre- 
sented as plunder from a false archaeo- 
logical site in Penobscot Bay. It includes 
shards of pottery, a constructed wire 
landscape and the skull of a goat whose 
“last dream" has been mysteriously pre- 
served in physical form. 

The collage-like piece, Harvey says, 
“is more in the spirit of how the as- 
sembly of disparate objects and the 
description of them influences the way 
you make connections between them. In 
that sense, it’s just about what museums 
do, anyway.” 
The 

“Kunstkamera” 
exhibit even 
includes a 
small chunk 
of stucco from 
its namesake 
museum, thereby effectively turning the 
Kunstkamera itself into a museum-qual- 
ity work of art That kind of reflexive 
gesture is precisely the point, says Ford. 
Underneath its whimsicality, the exhibit 
asks challenging questions about the 
nature of museums and their roles in es- 
tablishing the canons of art and history. 

Like Los Angeles’ Museum of Jurassic 
Technology, to which it is often com- 
pared, the Main Street Museum initially 
appears inscrutably irreverent. By giving 
equal weight to original artworks and 


REALLY, WE’RE GOING BACK 
TO THE ROOTS GF MUSEUMS. 


plastic gewgaws, such institutions 
seem as if they’re trying to upend 
the very notion of the museum 
as an official repository. Viewed 
from another angle, though, the 
Main Street Museum is devoutly 
faithful to the original intention 
not just of the Kunstkamera but of 
museums in general. 

Strictly translated, “Kunst- 
kamera” means “art room." Over 
the centuries of its use, the term 
has acquired the connotation 
“cabinet of curiosities,” which 
refers to a collection of unrelated 
anomalies — some authentic, 
some patently fake — that are, for 
one reason or another, interesting. 
That phrase describes the Main 
Street Museum just as aptly as it 
does the original Kunstkamera. 
“We’re doing the same thing that 
they've always done in museums. 
Really, we’re going back to the roots of 
museums,” Ford says. 

To collect, archive and display objects 
of significance, says Ford, is “a universal 
human impulse. The amazing thing is 
that I stumbled upon it by accident, not 
knowing what I was doing. People found 
it important to give me their baby teeth 
... and other little artifacts.” 

What's behind this impulse to pre- 
serve and display the assorted objects 
of our lives? “We’re all sort of afraid of 
our own mortality,” Ford says. “We’re 
trying to make sense of what we’re doing 
while we’re here to make our lives less 

It’s one thing to read about histori- 
cal events, but secondary sources don't 
convey the same sense of wonder as 
do objects themselves. A photograph 
of George Washington's grave might 
be interesting. Ford says, “but a leaf 
picked from the vines that grew from 
Washington’s tomb in Mt. Vernon — 
that’s almost like touching George 
Washington.” 

If he’s correct, the artworks in the 
“Kunstkamera” exhibit may take their 
viewers to some very strange historical 
places indeed. © 
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Biographer Jay Parini ‘Stars’ 
in Gore Vidal Documentary 



M iddlebury College profes- 
sor and writer jay parini 
knew Gore Vidal well, and 
he agrees that the word 
“irascible” described the late author and 
commentator. “He had a very thin skin 
and he would flare up, and he had a wild 
temper," says Parini. “Very few people 
stayed friends with him for long. I think 
I was one of the few people who stayed 
the course.” 

Parini met Vidal by chance in Italy 
in the mid-1980s, and the acquaintance 
soon bloomed into a close friendship. 
“He became a kind of mentor, a big 
brother figure to me,” Parini says. “We 
talked on the phone every week — some- 
times every day — for decades.” The two 
remained devoted friends until Vidal’s 
death, at age 86, in 2012. 

It was natural, then, that Australian 
filmmaker Nicholas Wrathall, when seek- 
ing the input of an expert for his docu- 
mentary on Vidal, would turn to Parini. 
The author, who is currently finishing a 
biography of his late friend, will speak at 
a screening of that film, Gore Vidal: The 
United States of Amnesia, at Burlington’s 
artsriot on Wednesday, August 27. 
Proceeds from the event will benefit the 
10th annual Burlington book festival, 
which unfolds at various locations around 
town in the third week of September. 

To Parini’s surprise, the interview 
that he did for Wrathall's camera wound 
up serving as the “spine” of the film. “I 
was on camera more than I ever thought 
I would be,” says Parini, who only has 
praise for the finished film. The direc- 
tor, he says, “followed Gore around 
for the last five years of his life and got 
some amazing footage.” Wrathall then 
garnished Parini’s central narrative with 
archival clips of Vidal’s many public 
appearances. 

“Anybody who comes to the movie 
will certainly get the picture [of how] 
difficult and charming and articulate 
[Vidal] always was,” Parini says. 

Describing himself as “a longtime 
friend of the Burlington Book Festival," 
Parini was happy to contribute when 
asked to do so by festival director rick 
kisonak. Previous festivals have featured 
Parini as a writer or host; after this early 
screening, he’ll lead a discussion of the 
film and its subject. A fundraiser for the 
festival, the $20 event includes dinner 
and gives ticket holders entry to the fes- 
tival’s opening-night party. 


Known for his literary wit and radical- 
left politics. Gore Vidal was a passion- 
ately opinionated fixture in American 
arts, politics and letters for more than 
half a century. Well regarded for both 
his fiction and nonfiction writing, he 
was also one of the country's first and 
most outspoken advocates for gay rights, 
before that term was in widespread use. 
Vidal was most in his element, though, 
as a pundit, remembered for the verbal 
barbs with which he wounded such 
conservative opponents as William F. 
Buckley Jr. and Richard Nixon. He was 
also, Parini says, a remarkable impres- 
sionist, delivering spot-on verbal imita- 
tions of Nixon, Ronald Reagan and even 
the locutionally undistinguished Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

The decades-long friendship be- 
tween Vidal and Parini was sparked, 
Parini says, by their common ardor for 
leftist politics. Parini describes himself 
as a “peace activist” and considers it his 
duty, as a writer and a Christian, to speak 
out for social justice. “I think that Gore 
— although not a Christian — was never- 
theless always on the side of liberty, and 
always on the side of helping people who 
needed help," he says. “If Gore hadn't 
been essentially in that camp, I would 
have run a mile from anybody with that 
irascibility'.” 

Among Parini’s many books are three 
biographies of literary giants: Robert 
Frost, John Steinbeck and William 
Faulkner. The one he’s now concluding 
is, he admits, an altogether different 


beast, in that it’s a biography of a man he 
knew well. In fact, Parini says, the book 
will be part autobiography, because he 
was present for many of the events he 
describes. 

“Of course I wanted to [write Vidal’s 
biography],” says Parini. “It made sense. 
He was a big part of my life, so I would 
have been crazy not to do it ... My main 
responsibility was to do a very fair, bal- 
anced and affectionate, but clear and 
honest, life of Gore Vidal. That’s my task. 
I think I’ve done it, but we’ll see.” 

Vidal himself, never at a loss for 
words, wrote two volumes of memoirs, 
in 1995 and 2006. 

Parini’s upcoming biography is one 
piece of evidence that a revival of inter- 
est in Vidal might be afoot. Another is 
Wrathall's documentary. Both projects 
have allowed Parini to commemorate a 
friendship that he calls “one of the big 
experiences of my life." ® 

Disclosure: Seven Days film critic Rick 
Kisonak is the director of the Burlington 
Book Festival, andJayParini'sson, Oliver, 
frequently contributes photographs to this 
newspaper. 


INFO 

Jay Parini will speak at a screening of the 
documentary Gore Vidal: The United States 
or Amnesia on Wednesday, August 27, 7:30 
p.m„ at ArtsRiot in Burlington. $20 (includes 
dinner and admission to opening-night 
reception of the Burlington Book Festival). 
burlingtonbookfestival.com 



Celebrate 
Vermont Beer 
& Hard Cider 
Week! 

We’ll have over 30 VT 
Beers & Hard Ciders at 
Two Brothers Tavern, 
August 25-30 
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Beer & Cider lovers rejoice! 
of August 25 Two Brothers Tavern will 
be featuring over 30 Vermont beers 
and hard ciders - some mainstream 
favorites, some hard-to-find gems. The 
week-long celebration benefits Porter 
Hospital, and culminates with a 
celebration from 3pm on Saturday, 
August 30. Well have beer and cider 
infused food specials, brewers will be 


aftar 


, Celtic band 
Longford Row plays at 6pm and S.50 
from the sale of every pint will go to 
Porter Hospital. Please join us! 
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HANKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S REARVIEW I 


The Trickier 


and Main needed a cab. They permy. Do w 


and cheery, with what looked like a blond 
perm. I think it was a perm; it looked 


just didn’t know it yet 


at a lot of calls I'm 


more? What exactly is a perm, anyway? 


from regular customers. When 1 
on a call, I troll Burlington's downtown 
for random people hailing cabs i 


and made a mental n 
ay shift wa 
•That is i 


o know this, I thought, 


’ I said, recalling the 


t. (Yup, bona fide cab hailing, just annual Dragon Boat festival that brings 


like in the big cities.) And sometimes - 
on nights when my hackie juju is really 
percolating — I convince people that 
they need a cab. 

I pulled to the curb, lowered my pas- 
senger window and got the couple’s at- 
tention. “Hiya, folks," I called out. “You 
need a ride up the hill?” 

“We’re actually looking for the hotel 
shuttle,” the man replied, “but now that 
you mention it, we’re sick of waiting. 
It’s been, like, 20 minutes.” Turning to 
his partner, he asked, “What do you say, 
honey?” 

“I say, ‘Hell, yeah,'” the woman replied 
with a chuckle, and 
the two of them 
climbed into my 
cab's backseat. 

“So, what brings 
you folks to the 
Queen City?” I 
asked, carefully 
checking the traf- 
fic before taking 
a U-turn. Years 
of cab driving have taught me what the 
police countenance and where they put 
their foot down. When the maneuver is 
executed safely, I’ve never seen a cabbie 
pulled over for a U-ey. 


WHEN EGGED ON. 

11 SUSCEPTIBLE TO RANTING, 


“We’ 


here for the Dragon Boat 
the woman replied. She was short 


together breast cancer survivors and 
the people who love and support them. 
“One summer I watched the boats from 
Waterfront Park, and I was truly moved, 
like emotionally.” 

“You know what I think?” the man 
asked rhetorically, changing the subject. 
He was a big guy with a handsome, broad 
face. “They should level that Midtown 
Motel — you know, the abandoned one 
next to Memorial Auditorium? — and 
create a new parking lot. Burlington 
needs more parking spaces. We had ahell 
of a time finding a spot earlier today.” 

1 said, “Well, I believe that whole 
comer is slated 
for a new hotel. 
At least they've 
been talking about 

the town's grow- 
ing, and I think 
Burlington has 
done a pretty good 
job managing its 
growth, even the 
parking problem. I mean, these are great 
problems for a city to have. I’d wager 
Rutland would love to have these prob- 
lems. Or Barre, too.” 

“Hey, Barre’s not doing too bad,” the 
man asserted. “I’m good friends with the 
mayor, and he's got a bunch of projects 


cooking. The problem in Barre, if you 
want to know, is all these people on wel- 
fare. Nobody wants to work! The system 
incentivizes laziness. Hey, don’t get me 
wrong — there are some people who 
physically just can’t work and deserve 
help, but not most of 'em.” 

“Is that where you guys live? In 
Barre?” I asked. 

“Yup, we’re from the area. I own four 
car dealerships. I can’t tell you all the 
checks I write for local events and chari- 
ties. And that’s how the economy works. 
You got to let the businessmen create 
opportunities, and then it trickles down 
to everyone else, the whole community.” 

So that's how the economy works, I 
mentally joked to myself. I was wonder- 
ing about that. 

“Hey, Burt,” his wife said, entering the 
conversation. “Maybe this cabdriver has 
a different opinion. What does he think?” 

“Good point,” Burt said, leaning for- 
ward in his seat. “What's your opinion on 
all this?” 

“Well, I guess I look at it a little differ- 
ently,” I replied, “but I understand where 
you’re coming from. You’ve had your life 
experiences, and these are the lessons 
you’ve drawn. I respect that.” 

“Yeah, and let’s take Obamacare,” Burt 
suggested — inevitably, I thought. “It’ll 
be bankrupt in four years. They could 
have just written a check to everybody 
who gets it and that would have worked 

“Burt, give the guy a chance," his wife 
reiterated. I could tell that this was one 
of her relationship roles: cajoling her 
mate to listen to others, if only in brief 
segments. Perhaps it was a thankless job, 
and I could sense some exasperation. 


Still, a fondness for her man came 
through, as well. “Maybe you could learn 
something,” she added. 

“Jeez, you’re right, honey. So tell me — 
what do you think?” 

I chuckled and said, “Well, I can tell 
you've thought about these things much 
more than I have, so I don't know if I can 
really add much.” 

In truth, this was a benign lie. I think 
about this stuff — the political landscape, 
the culture, the society — all the time, 
undoubtedly more than is salutary for my 
mental health. I'm constantly checking 
various online media, all in a thus-far- 
futile quest to understand and make 
sense of the turbulence and tumult. And, 
in the right circumstances, I’m quite 
willing to discuss the whole mess with 
others. But this wasn't the right time, 
and I didn’t think this was the right guy. 
When egged on, I’m susceptible to rant- 
ing, and two ranters going at it ... where’s 
the payoff? 

“Now you’re just being patronizing,” 
Burt said, calling me on my game. 

“No, man — it’s the truth,” I said, pull- 
ing up in front of their hotel. I shifted 
the vehicle into park and pivoted in my 
seat to face Burt. “The older I get, the 
less sure I am about the world. I mean, 
I could talk your ear off about just about 
anything, but what do I know, really ?’’ 

Burt’s wife burst out laughing. “There 
you have it, babe,” she instructed. “I hope 
you heard what the man said.” © 


INFO 





DUCATIVERMONT 


Stop in and check out the lull line up ol 
Ducati Monsters and all the Ducatis 
tor your MONSTER DEAL today! 
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At The Lighting House 

Bathe in the Savings! 

Transform your ordinary bathroom into something extraordinary with cool bath lighting. 



HINKLEY 


Buy One, Get One 35% Off 

on all BATH LIGHTING 


30 miles south ot Burlington on Route 7 • Find us on Facebook 
130 Ethan Allen Highway New Haven, VT • S02-3SS-0669 • cyclewiseVT.com 
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Get unrestricted access to Jay Peak. 

No deadline to purchase but if you want the 
best rate, sooner might be better than later. 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE 


Early in my mother's pregnancy, she became 
aware that her father had a terminal illness. 

He died two months before I was born. I'm 
almost 70 years old but have always wondered: 
What do we know, if anything, about the long- 
term impact of a traumatic event on human 
development? 

LoDub 


F irst, let’s define trauma. 
Back in the days when 
medical insight con- 
sisted largely of old 
wives’ tales, it was regularly 
claimed that a pregnant woman 
shouldn’t spend too much time 
around fish lest her child be 
bom scaly. 

Cut to the present: Nobody 
doubts there are some things a 
pregnant woman can experi- 
ence or do — alcohol or drug 
use, smoking — that can mess 
up the eventual kid. The ques- 
tion is about traumas that 
fall between these two poles. 
Combing through the scientific 
literature — we didn’t go troll- 
ing on the crackpot sites for this 
stuff — we find the following 
remarkable assertions: 

• The prevalence of autism 
among children in 
Louisiana increased with 
the severity of prenatal 
exposure to hurricanes. 

• A higher-than-expected 
number of craniofacial 
malformations and heart 
defects were found in 
babies bom to women 
whose older child died 
unexpectedly during the 
pregnancy. 


• Being a crime victim or 
experiencing the death of 
a relative was associated 
with increased risk of — get 
ready for this, LoDub — 
spontaneous abortion. OK, 
you seem to have dodged 
that particular bullet. But 
you did say you wondered 
about the long term. 

Does your columnist sound 
skeptical? It’s a little more com- 
plicated than that. 

To be clear: Maternal stress 
can be bad for a fetus. When 
life gets rough, what are col- 
lectively known as stress hor- 
mones circulate in the blood- 
stream. In a pregnant woman, 
these can be shared with the 
fetus, possibly affecting brain 
and body development. 

Three areas of the devel- 
oping brain seem especially 
sensitive to stress hormones: 
the hippocampus, which plays 
a role in memory; the amyg- 
dalae, involved in mood and 
emotional responses; and the 
frontal cortex, implicated in 
decision-making and attention. 

Sure enough, most ges- 
tational stress-related prob- 
lems reported to date involve 


intellectual and emotional 
development. One study found 
a link between maternal stress 
during the first trimester and 
poor attention span and con- 
centration in the resultant off- 
spring. Another found that chil- 
dren of highly stressed mothers 
exhibited more c lying, irritabil- 
ity and temper tantrums as well 
as ADHD, schizophrenia and 
depression. 

Some claims are harder to 
swallow. Several researchers 
have looked into the conse- 
quences of maternal stress due 
to weather disasters and other 
unpredictable events, on the 
theory that these “natural ex- 
periments” offer a more objec- 
tive demonstration of stress. 
I listed a few such findings 
above; here are a couple more: 

• One study of children 
of mothers who had 
experienced high stress 
while pregnant during 
a 1998 Quebec ice storm 
found they had lower IQs 
and language scores than 
kids of low-stress moms. 

• Another study found 
children of women 
who’d lived through a 
major earthquake during 


At first glance the prob- 
lems attributed to prenatal 

implausibly diverse: 
Hurricanes produce 
autism. Earthquakes 
lead to depression. Ice 
storms reduce intel- 
Conceivably, 
each type of natural 
disaster has a signature 
outcome, but a simpler expla- 
nation is that the results are 
happenstance and nonconfirm- 
ing findings weren’t written up. 

One research team (Kinney 
et al., 2008) suggests the bad 
things supposedly produced 
by stress aren’t as random as 
they seem. Rather, they argue, 
reduced intelligence, poor lan- 
guage skills, depression and so 
on are part of a cluster of con- 
ditions associated with autism. 
Among other things, they point 
to that Louisiana hurricane re- 
search, conducted by another 
Kinney-led team, which found 
autism diagnoses were signifi- 
cantly higher among children 
whose mothers had had the 
severest exposure to storms 
during several critical months 
of pregnancy. 

But the number of autism 
cases was tiny — 167 children 
out of more than 300,000 born 
during hurricanes. (The re- 
search focused on storms from 
1980 to 1995, before relaxed cri- 
teria created a boom in autism 


diagnoses.) Sure, maybe natural 
disasters triggered autism in a 
handful of vulnerable babies, 
but that just meant a then-rare 
condition got slightly less so. 

This points to a larger prob- 
lem. Even if all the claimed 
effects of stress are genuine, 
so what? No one disputes the 
general proposition that prena- 
tal trauma can be harmful. Most 
expectant women already know 
they shouldn’t expose their 
babies to avoidable everyday 
stress, and natural disasters and 
such are usually unpredictable. 

Even if we acknowledge that 
calamities merely highlight 
the dangers of lesser traumas, 
telling pregnant women they 
should avoid having anything 
go wrong in their lives during 
gestational months five, six, 
nine and 10 would surely take 
the prize for stupid advice. 
Most children exposed during 
such times develop normally; 
any intimation to the contrary 
would create maternal stress 
galore, magnifying the problem 
you were trying to reduce. 

We thus find ourselves 
toying with an odd suggestion 
for the world of science: By all 
means find out what you can 
about the impact of prenatal 
stress on postnatal develop- 
ment. But if you establish 
what it looks like you’re going 
to establish, please keep it to 
yourself. 
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A liberal arts education is a 
tough sell these days, at a time 
when students are hesitant to 
take out large loans and online 
learning offers a cheaper alternative. But 
Burlington College is up against an even 
greater challenge. In addition to proving 
its academic value, the lakeside college 
needs to convince students of something 
even more basic: that it won’t fold before 
they graduate. 

“Everybody is on eggshells,” is how 
one professor sums up the mood since 
accreditors put the alternative school 
on probation this summer — a move that 
called attention to the precariousness of 
its financial situation. The New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges ex- 
pressed concern that Burlington College 
had deficits for two years running and 
didn’t appear to have enough cash on 
hand to make summer payroll. The most 
recent audit exposed chaotic bookkeep- 
ing practices, a tiny endowment being 
spent on operational costs, and lacklus- 
ter fundraising efforts. 

Adding urgency to the situation is 
the fact that Burlington College has de- 
faulted on one of the loans that accounts 
for its $10 million debt, according to one 
of its creditors. 

While President Christine Plunkett 
remains doggedly optimistic about the 
college’s prospects, and the board of 
trustees claims to be 100 percent behind 
her, faculty, staff and students have 
taken a vote of “no confidence” in her 
leadership. The music program director, 
Michael Dabroski, resigned in July, and 
in the last few weeks, four staff members 
have called it quits: the dean, the direc- 
tor of financial aid, an admissions officer 
and the career services director. 

Classes start next week, and the 
ailing institution is still advertising for 
students. If it doesn’t get another 10 
or so, it will need to revise — read, cut 
— an already lean budget, according to 
Plunkett. Meanwhile, accepted students 
have been withdrawing, and forfeit- 
ing their deposits, according to two of 
many Burlington College workers who 
spoke to Seven Days on condition of 
anonymity. Said one: “The melt has been 
ridiculous.” 


A ‘Nontraditional’ 
Beginning 

Burlington College began in 1972, with 
14 students meeting for class in the 
founder's living room. 

From inception, it was a place for 
“nontraditional students" — Vietnam 
veterans, single parents, people seeking 
a highly personalized education. 

According to the school’s website, its 
founder and supporters “spent much of 
their time in the early years fighting to 
preserve what made the college special 
while striving to seek recognition as a 
legitimate member of the higher educa- 
tional community.” 

Originally called the Vermont 
Institute of Community Involvement, 
the school won formal recognition — in 
the form of accreditation — in 1982. 

Burlington College has grown, but, 
with fewer than 200 full-time students, 
class sizes remain small — 12 on average. 
Sandy Baird, a lawyer and community 


activist who's taught there since 1986, 
describes the typical student as some- 
one looking for “a place where they have 
a lot of say in their learning who would 
prefer not to be in a larger, more imper- 
sonal university.” At the start of each 
course, the student signs a contract with 
his or her professor, agreeing on what 
the requirements will be and whether or 
not grades will be involved. 

Students rave about the attention 
they get from professors. Film, integral 
psychology and social justice programs 
are especially popular. At graduation 
last May, students marched to the beat 
of taiko drumming instead of “Pomp and 
Circumstance.” 


Making do on a shoestring budget has 
also been a part of the college’s identity 
since the beginning, and seniors recall, 
not unfondly, being crammed together 
at their old campus — a 30,000-square- 
foot former grocery store on North 
Avenue that is now the headquarters of 
the Committee on Temporary Shelter. 

The building served Burlington 
College well — through the presi- 
dential tenures of Steward LaCasce, 
Daniel Casey and Mary Clancy. Former 
Burlington mayor Bernie Sanders had 
been in Congress for 13 years when his 
wife, Jane, landed the top job in 2004. 

Jane Sanders led the college during 
the Great Recession — a time of studious 


THE LAKESIDE COLLEGE NEEDS TO CONVINCE STUDENTS 
OF SOMETHING VERY BASIC: 

THAT IT WON T FOLD BEFORE THEY GRADUAH. 




belt-tightening for many schools. But 
Sanders took a different tack: She con- 
vinced the board of trustees the best way 
to preserve Burlington’s most enigmatic 
institution of higher learning was to 
buy 32 acres of lakefront land from the 
Roman Catholic Diocese, including a 
behemoth brick building and a stone 
cottage, and create a real campus. 

“I thought it was a very daring move,” 
recalled Marc vanderHeyden, president 
of St. Michael’s College from 1997 to 
2007. 

Daring because the tiny college took 
on $10 million in debt — $6.5 million in 
tax-exempt bonds held by People’s United 
Bank and a $3.5 million loan from the 
diocese, which sold the property to pay off 
settlements it owed as a result of lawsuits 
stemming from priest sexual abuse. Tony 
Pomerleau, the 97-year-old philanthropist 
who is Burlington’s most senior devel- 
oper, helped to broker the deal — and also 
contributed a $500,000 bridge loan. 

The school’s finances were relatively 


stable at the time of the real estate 
transaction. And Sanders predicted that 
a more spacious campus would attract 
hundreds of additional students, and she 
had plans for a $6 million capital cam- 
paign called “The Sky Is the Limit." 

“Burlington College made a very 
good case. Jane Sanders ... was a very 
dynamic individual. I think she seemed 
to be in a position where she was poised 
to take the college to the next level,” re- 
called Robert Giroux, executive director 
of the Vermont Educational and Health 
Buildings Finance Agency (VEHBFA), 
the state entity that supplied the tax-ex- 
empt bonds purchased by People’s Bank. 

The board based its decision, in part, 
on an outside firm's financial analysis, 
which noted that enrollment had in- 
creased 13 percent — from 142 full-time 
students in 2006 to 160 in 2010. During 
the same period, applications nearly 
tripled, from 78 to 207, and the tuition 
price went up. The Sanders adminis- 
tration projected continued growth 


— 20 percent annually until the college 
doubled in size. 

To some, that prediction seemed 
starry-eyed, especially for such a tiny 
school. VanderHeyden remembers won- 
dering how Burlington College could 
attract more students amid a trend of 
declining enrollment. “Even though I 
admired their nerve and their courage, 
I had to sometimes wonder because the 
kind of student they were drawing in 
was such a highly specialized niche." 

Whether from increased enrollment 
or targeted fundraising, Sanders wasn’t 
raising the money she was expected to, 
according to anonymous sources in news 
stories from the time. Under pressure 
from the board, she resigned in 2012, and 
Plunkett, her CFO, was selected to replace 
her. “A difference in vision” was the vague 
explanation offered for her departure. 

According to lawyer Baird, that’s 
around the time the school started losing 
sight of its mission to build a “community 
that's just and humane and interested in 


creating beauty.” Buying the diocese prop- < 

erty wasn't necessarily a bad decision, in 5 
Baird’s judgment, but “what happened ° 
was we took on this debt and then the em- 
phasis became how to get out of the debt.” 

Plunkett’s Problems £ 

When she took over Burlington College, “ 
Plunkett inherited her predecessor's ^ 

multi-million-dollar problem. The jj 
college’s annual audits document a rocky 
transition. To get a look at those reports, 
Seven Days filed a public records request £ 
with VEHBFA, which receives the ™ 
independent assessments as a condition g 
of the loan it brokered for the bank. in 

Responding to a litany of problems 
identified in Burlington College’s 2012 
audit, Plunkett described her first year 
at the helm as “one of the most chal- 
lenging in Burlington College's recent ^ 
history.” The college had agreed to pay h 
S anders roughly $200,000 over two S 
years, Plunkett explained in a letter to S> 




the auditors, which depleted resources 
that would have been used to hire a new 
CFO. A number of people cycled through 
the business office, and bookkeeping 
suffered as a result. Staff departures ad- 
versely affected other departments too, 
and, Plunkett’s letter continued, “Due to 
these transitions and staffing changes, 
there was little success with fundraising 
or enrollment growth during the year.” 

The new president concluded her 
response by reassuring auditors she had 
assembled a team that could turn things 
around. 

One year later, the 2013 audit raised 
more alarms and expressed “substantial 
doubt" that the college could continue 
as a “going concern" — a business term 
meaning financially viable for at least a 
year. In her response to the 2013 audit, 
Plunkett again described it as “one of 
the most challenging years in memory 
at Burlington College with regard to 
financial oversight and reporting.” Once 
again, she detailed the staff chum that 
contributed to the situation. 

Asked to explain the chronic turnover 
during a phone interview Friday, Plunkett 
said, “When new leadership in an institu- 
tion comes in and works with the board 
to set a vision for the college, typically 
there’s a change ... When you combine 
that change in leadership with a finan- 
cially stressed circumstance, these are 
hard environments to work in, and they 
are not for everyone.” 

More than half of the current employ- 
ees have signaled they believe Plunkett 
is part of the problem. Sixteen of the 28 
members of the Faculty and Staff Union 
took a vote of no confidence in her on 
s July 21. Sixty-eight current students who 
8 make up the student union did the same. 

> In response, the board, which includes 

1 City Councilor Karen Paul, State Tourism 
5 Commissioner Megan Smith, Tom 
S Torti, president of the Lake Champlain 

Regional Chamber of Commerce, and 
psychologist-physician Joel Miller, wrote 
S back: “We note that the current adminis- 
§ tration inherited the economic profile of 
§ the College” — and asked faculty and staff 
5 to focus on academics and leave strategic 
g decisions up to them. 

At a place where questioning author- 
ity is part of the culture, that’s unlikely 

2 Current and former employees 
“ criticize what they describe as the ad- 
i/i ministration’s "scattershot" approach to 

recruiting students. 

“It seemed like every day it shifted. 
We’re going to go to all the tech schools 
and get those kids. Then, we are going to 
g go to all the homeschool programs and 
h get those kids,” said one staff member. 
S Plunkett and the outgoing dean, Stephen 
2 St. Onge, flew to China two years ago in 


Under Plunkett’s watch, the school 
started an Institute for Contemplative 
Studies, whose mission is to “create a 
container for introspective practice, 
scholarship, and community engage- 
ment.” Plunkett still has plans to create 
a music program, despite Dabroski's 
departure and a preliminary rejection 
by NEASC, which noted that the school 
hadn’t done market research to demon- 
strate that there is demand for such a 
degree. 


a short-lived attempt to recruit foreign 
students. 

Currently, the admissions office con- 
sists of two recent Burlington College 
graduates and a student doing work 
study; the college has been advertising 
for a director of admissions this summer. 
Last Friday, Plunkett acknowledged that 
office has lacked “solid leadership” over 
the past year. 

There are concerns that in its des- 
peration for more students, the school 
will dilute its identity and lose its niche. 
“They have this kind of warm-body 
policy where they take in anybody at 
this point,” said David Littlefield, a cur- 
rent student who's helped spearhead the 
student union. 

Another student observed, “I think in 
recent years we’ve been trying to appeal 


to every type of student ... I don't know 
if the administration understands that 
there’s a very specific type of student the 
college is good for.” 

To that point, there’s growing skepti- 
cism about whether the school has the 
resources to sustain the number of new 
programs that have sprouted up in recent 
years, many of which are dependent on 
individual professors, presumably to 
attract new students. Sanders added an 
individualized master’s program, new 
majors including events and hospitality, 
international relations, integral psychol- 
ogy, and media activism, and various 
Cuba study-abroad programs. The col- 
lege also built up a woodworking pro- 
gram in recent years, leasing space from 
a school run by Sanders’ daughter at an 
annua] cost that was $182,000 in 2013. 


Whose Default? 

If Burlington College had met Sanders’ 
“conservative” projections, it would 
currently have 280 fUll-time students. As 
of last Friday, roughly 180 were enrolled. 

As a result, Burlington College has 
failed to maintain the cash reserves of 
almost $1.5 million that it's supposed to 
keep as part of its loan agreement with 
the diocese. Neither has it kept up an 
account required for the bank loan. The 
2013 audit showed $8 in an account that 
should have roughly $400,000. 

Under its agreements, the college 
needs to replenish those funds before 
it can start making interest payments 
to the diocese. In the meantime, the 
diocese is charging a penalty fee, which 
had reached $150,000 by June 2013 and 
which the school has not paid. 

Plunkett disputes that the college 
is in default — “In our view default, 
technically, would be if you’re supposed 
to be making a payment and you’re 
not" — but she describes it as a “cordial 
disagreement.” 

“Again the diocese and the college 


have a very open dialogue going on this 
situation. We respectfully do not agree 
with one another.” 

Attempts to reach Reverend Daniel 
White and financial officer Martin Hoak 
at the diocese were unsuccessful. 

Giroux, who had previously been 
unaware of the default situation, sent 
Plunkett an email on August 8 demand- 
ing more information. “I am very upset 
at the lack of notice and transparency 
regarding Burlington College’s 
financial problems,” he wrote. 

“Under our loan agreement, 
the Agency must be informed 
of any event of default." 

There’s a “cross default” 
provision in the loan agreement, 
according to Giroux, which 
means if the college defaults on 
the diocese’s loan, it's automati- 
cally considered in default on 
the People’s Bank loan. 

A July 24 Seven Days story 
about Burlington College's 
finances prompted an email ex- 
change among VEHBFA board 
members that was revealed as 
part of the public records re- 
quest. Cathy Hilgendorf wrote 
to Giroux: “I am concerned 
as a VEHBFA board member: 
will there be bad press for the 
Financing Agency, could we 
have seen this coming, and 
would we have denied the bond 
application?” 

“Making the decision using 
hindsight,” Giroux responded 
to her. “I am guessing the board 
would not have approved the 
financing.” 

In a later interview, Giroux 
admitted the agency could end 
up “with egg on our face” for 
its decision to authorize the 
bonds, but he was confident 
the board made the right deci- 

The green light was con- 
tingent on the college lining up more 
than $2 million in committed donations. 
Plunkett recently told WCAX that she 
was surprised to discover that about half 
of that turned out to be a bequest, not a 
pledge. Bottom line, fundraising hasn’t 
picked up on her watch, according to the 
audits. Much of the main building, an 
imposing brick Victorian that was once 
an orphanage, remains shuttered and un- 
inhabitable — evidence of a capital cam- 
paign that hasn’t gotten off the ground. 

Yves Bradley, the board chair and a 
vice president at Pomerleau Real Estate, 
did not return multiple calls requesting 
an interview, but in July, he told Seven 
Days that Burlington College had put its 
fundraising plans on hold. The school 


needs to convince potential benefactors 
it can survive before asking them to open 
their checkbooks, he explained. 

Burlington College doesn’t seem 
to have the same reservations about 
students, though. “We have, I believe, 
enrolled three or four students just in the 
last day or two,” Plunkett said on Friday. 

Recent withdrawals suggest not all of 
the students are buying it. “I can’t look 
a student in the eye and say, ‘Yeah, you 


should come here,”' said one student. 

“Seeing new students come into the 
school and seeing them on their admis- 
sions tours is just heart-wrenching,” cur- 
rent student Littlefield said. “It’s just hard 
to watch them going through the halls and 
hearing all stuff that I was promised a few 
years ago.” 

Plunkett is replenishing the admis- 
sions office by hiring several outside con- 
sultants with “expertise in turnaround 
enrollment situations.” 

And the embattled president has 
assigned another consultant — Bill 
McGarry, who’s also advising her on the 
development deal — to help improve 
her rapport with faculty and staff. “I’m 
looking forward to working to mending 


relations,” Plunkett said. “It is a difficult 
time and it’s a stressful time, but I remain 
so committed to this institution.” 


aren’t interested in owning property, 
Kiendl explained, so even when a debtor 
has fallen behind in payments, “I think 
the bank’s position is always to try to 
work out something with current owner- 
ship before they have to foreclose.” 

If that fails, the lender would almost 
certainly seize the property and sell it 
off. After People’s recoups its money, the 
diocese would likely be entided to the left- 
over proceeds in order to replace its loan. 

Pomerleau declined to say what the 
collateral is on his loan, but he makes 
it clear that he pitched in because he 
thought Sanders was “doing an excep- 
tional job.” The current administration has 
made “some interest payments,” he said. 
Pomerleau pushed back the due date for 
the principal payment by a year, and he's 
prepared to do that again. “I know they 
wont be able to pay me this December, so 
I’ll just give them another year.” 

Beyond that, Pomerleau said, he in- 
tends to stay out of the fray. “I would hate 
to see it go down,” but, he added, “I don’t 
want to get involved.” When the diocese 
still owned the property, Pomerleau was, 
at one point, considering purchasing 
and developing part of the land, but the 
deal “didn’t work out financially." Would 
he be interested again if the bank fore- 
closed? “No,” Pomerleau said. “It would 
be millions of dollars. I’ve got the money 
to do it, but I’ve got so many projects 
across the state ... I’m in a good posi- 
tion to stand by.” If his son and business 
partner, Ernie, were interested, the elder 
Pomerleau said, he’d advise against it. 

Littlefield thinks foreclosure could be 
around the comer. “I think there is very 
little hope for the institution to survive w 
in the future, and by the future I mean < 
within the next few semesters.” The § 
Maine native isn’t too worried about < 
his personal academic experience — he 5 
is one semester away from a bachelor’s ° 
degree in film production. But for other 
students, “I have grave concerns about 
what their education will look like in the 
coming semesters," he says. g 

A teal-colored felt circle was safety- o 
pinned to Littlefield’s shirt. Along with £ 
other student union members, he's taken jJJ 
to wearing it as a tribute to the college's g 
old building, which is painted the same 

When Burlington College sold that IS 
property and moved a half mile north g 
into its lakeside digs, it was supposed g 
to be the start of something transforma- “• 
tional. But Littlefield remembers it as 
the start of when “the school began to 
crumble.” Four years later, his nostalgia 
for the cramped quarters the college left 
behind illustrates just how far off that g 
vision remains. © h 
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I WOUID HATE TO SEE IT GO DOWN. 


TONY POMERLEAU 


Real Estate 101 

Last October, Plunkett unveiled a 
development proposal that, if realized, 
would reduce the college’s debt by 
about half. Burlington College would 
sell some land to developer Eric Farrell, 
who would construct several 
| hundred units of housing, in 
£ addition to an expansion of the 
| college campus. 

Farrell has declined to go 
into any detail about the status 
of their agreement. “I don’t 
think it’s particularly useful 
or helpful to comment further 
on the plan. The only thing I 
would say is we are on track,” 
he said early last week. 

Asked specifically whether 
the potential default com- 
plicates the plan, Farrell 
responded, “I don’t believe ev- 
erything I read in the paper.” 

The plan is complicated 
by the fact that Burlington 
College purchased much of 
the land with tax-exempt 
bonds, which can’t be trans- 
ferred to a private developer 
without becoming taxable. 

Plunkett expects to sign 
an agreement with Farrell in 
September but she said Friday 
that they won’t close on the 
sale until 2016, at the earliest. 

Baird wonders whether 
that’s soon enough to save the 
school. “I’m not sure it can get 
us out of trouble in the time 
period we need." She has a 
different idea about what the 
school needs to do to survive. 
"I think if we had a plan that 
would appeal more to the 
community, then we could 
really fundraise.” The longtime legal 
professor thinks people would rally to 
preserve, rather than develop, the lake- 
front land. 

Pomerleau was even more blunt 
about Plunkett's development plan. “I 
don’t think it’s going to happen,” he said 
Monday, pointing out, “It takes an awful 
lot of time to develop it." 

What happens to the property — the 
last significant swath of open space in 
the city — if the school folds? 

People’s United Bank holds a first 
mortgage on the campus, and the dio- 
cese has a second mortgage. 

Bill Kiendl founded Vermont 
Commercial Real Estate and has a spe- 
cialty in foreclosures. Banks typically 


It Takes Two... 

A tango music and dance community flourishes in Vermont 

BY XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 



I t’s 45 minutes into Queen City 
Tango’s twice-monthly milonga, and 
my tango partner and I are nowhere 
near ready to join the other dancers. 
In a mirror-lined dance studio hung with 
paper lanterns at North End Studios in 
Burlington, half a dozen couples step, 
sweep and twirl counterclockwise around 
the room. As newcomers to the notoriously 
difficult Argentinean ballroom dance, 
we’re advised to begin simply by walking 
— and not in the graceful, improvised 
steps that carry the other couples around 
the floor. Nope. We’re standing side by 
side like grade-school kids on a lunch 
line, balanced on the balls of our feet and 
pacing in straight lines across the wooden 
floorboards. 

“Just walk," David Lansky, QCT’s vice 
president, says encouragingly as I strive to 
keep pace with the music and my partner’s 
movements while holding my spine in rigid 
ballroom posture. Skirts twirl and heels 
clack on the floor around us. I wobble a 
few times in my stockinged feet. 

The dozen or so dancers gathered 
at Friday's milonga (a word that refers 
to both the music and the place where 
tango is danced) are part of the Burlington 
area’s tight-knit tango community. Similar 
groups have cropped up elsewhere in the 
state, including Stowe, Brandon, Rutland 
and Brattleboro. Annual events such as 
this week’s Stowe Tango Music Festival 
and September’s Moonlight in Vermont 
festival in Brandon bring international 
dancers and musicians to the Green 
Mountains. 

The Burlington aficionados attend 
regular classes, practices and dance events 
hosted by QCT and sister organization 
TangoWise — the latter run by Elizabeth 
Seyler, who’s taught regularly since 2007. 
In addition, these dancers are friends. 
They have potlucks. They go to regional 
dances together. Five of them recently 
took a road trip to Quebec to buy custom- 
made dancing shoes. 

Among Friday’s milonga attendees 
are an architect, a photographer, a 
computer programmer, a hospice nurse, 
a stockbroker, a museum manager and 
a retired educator. Some have danced, 
professionally or recreationally, for 
decades; others began more recendy. 
What they have in common is their love 
for a difficult-to-master and physically 
intimate dance form rooted in a culture 
quite different from their own. 

QCT and TangoWise’s organizers 
estimate the local tango community 


fluctuates between 30 and 50, with a core 
group of about a dozen. “It’s a community 
of people who really care about each other 
and their dancing,” says Darienne Oaks, a 
cofounder of QCT. She’s also the violinist 
for Lotango, a Burlington-based tango, 
traditional French and jazz group that 
performs monthly at Radio Bean. 

Tango classes first cropped up in 
Burlington in the mid-’90s, remembers 
Hugo Martinez Cazon, another QCT 
founder. The most regular teacher was 


Gerd Hirschmann, a German-born 
Rutland-area resident with a ballet and 
tango background. He now organizes the 
Moonlight in Vermont festival. 

Burlington's tango scene started small 
and evolved organically. “Gerd was coming 
up once a month to teach tango, and there 
were maybe four or five people in the 
room," recalls Martinez Cazon. Though 
he's a native of Argentina, his interest in 
tango began later in life, after he’d already 
moved to Vermont. “[Gerd would] come 


back a month later, and there’d be six in the 
room; next month, eight But the problem 
was that there wasn’t a place to practice, so 
everybody forgot everything in the month 
that they didn’t practice. / didn’t practice." 

Martinez Cazon, Oaks and fellow 
enthusiast Eloise Beil began meeting 
weekly to practice together in ayoga studio. 
In the mid-2000s, when Hirschmann 
announced that he'd no longer hold 
classes in Burlington, the three took up 
the challenge of continuing on their own. 
They’ve held classes, concerts, dances and 
practice sessions for nearly a decade under 
the QCT name; it officially incorporated 
as a nonprofit last year. Fostering a larger 
community around the dance, they say, has 
always been the goal. 

“We try to be very welcoming to people 
who want to come in,” Oaks says. “And 
QCT has helped those of us who’ve been 
with the community a long time grow as 
people, and grow in our understanding and 
our admiration of the tango.” 

Anyone who’s heard tango’s rich music 
or seen a pair of dancers sweep across 
a floor might find it easy to admire. The 
dance is even more impressive when you 
learn that most of those graceful motions 
are totally improvised. Unlike other social 
and partner dances, tango has no set steps. 
The leader often creates tempo, pace and 
steps in the spur of the moment. The 
follower adjusts, responding to pressure 
from her partner at the points where their 
bodies touch. 

“It’s a precise dance," says Seyler of 
TangoWise. “It’s not easy. I think it’s the 
hardest social dance to learn because 
it’s so improvisational and so dependent 
on communication through body. Not 
everybody has the patience or the wiring 
for that.” 

If you’re a beginner, as I quickly 
discover, it’s best to forget about any 
flourishes or fancy footwork — mastering 
the tango walk is hard enough. 

“It's a caress," Lansky instructs. He 
sweeps one foot forward, delicately tracing 
the floor as if stroking a lover’s arm, then 
tilts his weight forward from his torso. His 
second foot naturally drifts toward his first. 

I try out the move; it does help with 
the wobbles, though the temptation to 
exaggerate the gesture brings new issues. 
After we shuffle across the room a few 
more times, something happens: My 
feet start moving a split second behind 
my partner’s decidedly more steady 
pace. Without a verbal cue or conscious 
decision, he's leading and I'm following. 




Soon after, we graduate to the dance floor, 
assuming tango’s face-to-face hold: one 
arm wrapped around a partner's shoulder, 
the other suspended loosely at shoulder 
height with hands clasped. We’re still just 
walking — the sequences that our fellow 
dancers execute with assurance are quite 
beyond us — but we kind of make our way 
around the dance floor. 

“It always amazes me,” Lansky says 
later, "what you can learn about your 
partner, and the music, just from walking.” 


A s a dance form, tango emerged at 
the end of the 19th century in the 
working-class neighborhoods of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and Montevideo, 
Uruguay. Though its origins are poorly 
documented, by most accounts tango's 
strongest influences come from European 
ballroom dancing and African traditions of 
music and dance. 

The tango trend reached an 
international crescendo in the 1930s, 
when resource-rich Argentina was among 
the wealthiest countries in the world and 
Buenos Aires became a world-recognized 
center of culture. Tango drew on dance, 
music and poetry brought by the waves 
of immigrants that flooded Argentina’s 
ports at the turn of the 20th century'. 
The bandoneon, the concertina-type 
instrument closely associated with tango 
music, came from Europe. Yet the dance 
form that reached European audiences in 
turn was highly stylized. 

That has resulted in a persistent 
stereotype — as any “Dancing With the 


Stars” fan knows — of tango as a highbrow 
dance for elegantly dressed couples, one or 
the other holding a red rose between his or 
her teeth. 

"Tango was international before it was 
from Argentina,” notes Hector Del Curto, 
the artistic director of the Stowe Tango 
Music Festival and a renowned bandoneon 
player who’s performed alongside tango 
luminaries such as Astor Piazzolla and 
Osvaldo Pugliese. “We raised tango in 
Argentina, and then every [different] style 
took its own wings and started to travel the 

Tango shows dwindled when Argentina 
fell under military dictatorship from 
the 19S0s through the early ’80s; during 
that period, large public gatherings were 
forbidden, including ones in dance halls. A 
tango renaissance began after the country’s 
transition back to democracy in 1983. By 
the 1990s, tango classes were cropping up 
all over the globe — including in Vermont 
— and different styles evolved. 

Del Curto believes some contemporary 
tango styles — such as those featuring 
“acrobatics,” likely influenced by modern 
dance — have "lost tire essence" of the 
tango. By which he means “the elegant 
walk." But, Del Curto allows, the evolution 
is something to be celebrated. ”1 feel like 
all these new ventures will evolve into 
something even more interesting,” he says. 

Del Curto will perform with his 
orchestra and his quintet at the festival 
in Stowe this week; more often they’re 
booked in venues such as Carnegie Hall 
and the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. Other top musicians 


playing in Stowe include Argentine 
pianist-composer Pablo Ziegler and cellist 
Jisoo Ok (Del Curto’s wife). The fest also 
boasts North America’s only bandoneon 
workshop and immersive sessions for 
classically trained musicians who want to 
learn tango music. 

What are all these world-class tango 
musicians doing in tiny Stowe? Credit for 
their seemingly incongruous presence 
is due to the enthusiasm and support 
of a single individual: a Stowe resident 
named Jo Fish. He’s the founder of a New 
York City-based nonprofit, the Argentine 
Tango Society, which sponsors the Stowe 
festival. 

Through the nonprofit's publicist, Fish 
declined to be interviewed for this article. 
Citing his desire for privacy, those in the 
Vermont tango community also decline to 
provide details about his influence, though 
many credit Fish with enriching that 
community. 

“He’s done a lot for tango in Vermont,” 
QCT’s Martinez Cazon says simply. 

Del Curto, a native of Buenos Aires 
living in New York City, is a friend of 
Fish's and initially came to Vermont 
at his request. The idea for the Stowe 
Tango Music Festival, Del Curto recalls, 
was born during a casual discussion. 
“We were having coffee, and [Fish] said, 
“Let's make Stowe the capital of tango!’ 
And I said, ‘Well, if you want to, let’s do 
it!"’ Del Curto explains with a laugh. 
“Of course, it's something that may be 
completely impossible, but along the way 
you grow as much as you can. The goal," 
he continues, “is to spread the message of 


tango as a culture in Argentina and not the 
stereotype.” 

And tango, Del Curto adds, functions 
first on an interpersonal level. “You have 
this ... connection between two people 
that’s not Facebook and Twitter. And 
people need this. And tango provides it.” 

“People come to tango for their own 
reasons,” says Martinez Cazon, carefully 
returning his antique bandoneon to 
its case. "And it's different reasons for 
every individual.” It’s a few hours before 
QCT’s milonga, and we’re sitting in a red- 
painted room hung with Asian tapestries 
above Dobra Tea in Burlington. He’s just 
played a jaunty tango called “El Lloron" 
("Crybaby”). It’s one of five he’s learned so 
far on the instrument. 

For Martinez Cazon, one of the few 
Argentineans in Burlington’s tango 
community, promoting this music and 
dance is a way to share and stay in touch 
with his own roots. “It’s not like everyone 
in Buenos Aires is watching these old 
fogeys play tango,” he jokes, after showing 
me a YouTube tango video with just a 
few hundred views. “It's a subculture in 
Argentina as well, and I think sometimes 
we don't appreciate it.” 

Of course, for North Americans learning 
tango, the draw is personal, not cultural: 
They may be motivated by the desire to try 
a new activity or master a challenging art 
form, an attraction to the form's physical 
intimacy or all of the above. 

“It’s about getting your brain out of it 
and finding that body-to-body, heart-to- 
heart connection with a person," offers 
Maggie Sherman, an artist and owner of 
a Burlington B&B. She's been going to 
tango classes several times a week for the 
past few years. “It's like when you learn 
language," she says. “I just knew that was 
the amount of time I’d need to put in." 

The level of diligence needed to 
achieve even basic competency in tango 
may explain why contemporary tango 
groups (at least outside South America) 
are typically small and close-knit. “Lots 
of people like to try tango, but not many 
people stick with it," observes Seyler. 
Those who do, though, usually get hooked. 

“It’s precious," Martinez Cazon says. 
"Tango gets at very deep parts of your 
soul. And I think the people I know in this 
community very much want to share it 
with people. But it’s like sharing a silence. 
It's just like that” © 
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Guitar Hero 


Remembering Kip Meaker 


O ne night, Kip Meaker was at a 
table at the Iridium watching 
Les Paul play. This was some 
time in the late 1990s, when 
Paul, the "Father of the Electric Guitar,” 
played the famed New York City jazz 
club every Tuesday. Meaker was visit- 
ing the city from Vermont with friends, 
including his old band mate Greg Novak, 
who was suddenly struck by an outland- 
ish idea. 

“I leaned over to our friend Dennis 
and said, “When Les Paul finishes this 
song, tell him the best guitar player in 
Vermont is here and wants to play,’” 
Novak recalls recently by phone. 

As soon as the song finished, their 
friend did exactly that, getting within 
inches of Paul’s face to relay the mes- 
sage. Paul asked if this mysterious Green 
Mountain savant had brought his own 
axe — which Meaker hadn’t. To which 
Paul replied, “Well, he can play mine.” 
He stood and removed his guitar. 

After some prodding from Novak, 
a reluctant Meaker strode to the stage, 
where Paul’s band mates exchanged 
nervous glances. 

“One guy in the band kinda told him 
to get in the back,” recalls Novak. “But 
then Kip started playing.” 

First, the bass player joined in, fol- 
lowing Meaker's searing lead. Before 
long the whole band jumped in on the 
chords to the blues standard “Sweet 
Little Angel.” That’s when Meaker 
s started singing. 

g “He blew the doors off the place,” 
> Novak says. Meaker finished the song 
5 and casually walked off the stage to a 
z standing ovation from an NYC crowd 
S who had only just discovered what 
Vermont audiences had known since the 
late 1960s: Nobody sang or played quite 
3 like Kip Meaker. 

~ “That was probably the greatest night 
? of his life,” says Novak. 

5 Sheldon “Kip” Mealier passed away 
3 on Friday, August 8, at age 65. He had 
been battling an undisclosed illness for 
years, but his passing was still somewhat 
w unexpected. The Barre native leaves a 
2 legacy as one of the finest Vermont guitar 
5 players and vocalists of his generation. 

^ According to those who knew him 
well, Meaker was a profoundly complex 
individual. His talents as both a singer 
and guitarist were virtually without peer. 
He was an equally gifted painter and 
u had an insatiable intellectual curiosity. 
^ He also appears to have been an expert 
§ on koi (Japanese goldfish), an excellent 
“ rose horticulturist and an authority on 


the works of Henry Miller, among his 
many other literary favorites. 

“He was about the most complicated 
person I've ever known,” says Novak. 

Mealier could be a difficult man whose 
intense passion and unquestionable bril- 
liance were often as much a burden as a 


blessing. His dark sense of humor, gruff 
demeanor, curmudgeonly worldview 
and battles with personal demons paint 
a picture resembling a latter-day Charles 
Bukowski — right down to the detail that 
Meaker, like that writer, worked for the 
post office for some 25 years. 


“He had a dark side and a light side, 
like any of us,” says Novak. “It’s like the 
six blind people touching the elephant: 
What you thought he was depended 
on what part you got. Some people 
thought he was aloof; others thought he 
was warm,” Novak continues. “Others 





thought he was hard; some thought he 
was soft. His personality covered every- 
thing, kind of like with his music.” 

Meaker was best known as a tremen- 
dously powerful blues and rock guitarist 
with Burlington-based groups such as 
Anvil, Jerome Mystic Movement and 
Uncle Sam. He frequently sat in with 
Big Joe Burrell and the Unknown Blues 
Band, in addition to leading his own 
groups over the years. Meaker was so 
gifted, in fact, that while he was living 
in Boston in the 1970s, he was invited 
to audition as a guitarist for the then- 
forming rock band also called Boston. 

After they heard him play and sing, he 
was offered a gig ... as the band's front 

“He turned them down," says 
Meaker's daughter. Abbey Meaker, in a 
recent phone call. “He was just never 
interested in fame.” 

Asked if her father felt any “fifth they’d 
Beatle” regret whenever 
“More Than a Feeling” 
came on the radio, Abbey 
Meaker laughs. 

“He thought they were 
really cheesy,” she says. 

“He had no toler- 
ance for bad bands,” says 
Novak. “He’d be physi- 
cally sick if a band wasn't 
up to his standards.” 

As fearsome as Meaker's guitar play- 
ing could be, he also had a softer side, 
especially when it came to singing. 

“He loved to sing jazz ballads," says 


QUITE LIKE 
KIP MEAKER. 


a crowd. Rather than follow the typical 
bar band rock template, Meaker insisted 
on throwing some curveballs. Like 
“Wichita Lineman," a ballad written by 
Jimmy Webb and popularized by coun- 
try crooner Glen Campbell. 

“He was never afraid to poke and 
prod the audience a little,” says Jenny. 

That’s an understatement. Witness 
a live recording of “Wichita Lineman” 
taken from a Tough Judges club show. 
The band reimagines the ballad with 
ringing guitar and 1980s-style synth. 
Above it all is Meaker, his honeyed 
voice cooing with utmost sincerity, “I 
am a lineman for the coun-teee.” It’s 
schmaltzy. It’s certainly unconven- 
tional. And it’s weirdly brilliant. 

“It would always take people a 
minute to figure out what was going on," 
says Jenny of crowds more accustomed 
say, Jimi Hendrix covers. “But then 
up. They loved it.” 

It’s honestly hard to 
tell if Meaker’s rendition 
of the song is serious or 
a lark. Judging from the 
stories his friends tell 
about him — many of 
which would be unsuit- 
able to print even in an 
altweekly — the answer 
might be both. 

“He could be an in- 
credibly hard man to read,” concedes 
Jenny. “It all kind of ties into his an- 
guished genius.” 

Phil Abair, another frequent Meaker 


Jeff Salisbury, who played drums with band mate, recalls a classic “Kip-ist 


Meaker in several settings and refers 
to his musical style as "renegade guitar 
playing." (Salisbury also owns a por- 
trait Meaker painted of the former’s 
dog, Dobby.) “Kip was a vocal chame- 
leon,” Salisbury continues. “He could 
sound like Ray Charles, B.B. King, Glen 
Campbell, Johnny Hartman. He really 
had a broad musical output.” 

Hanz Jenny played with Meaker in 
a band called the Tough Judge 
1980s. At the time, he notes, 
music was a tough sell at local clubs. 
So while Meaker was a fine songwriter, 
the band played mostly covers to draw 


One of their bands was on its way back 
from a bad gig in Connecticut. “It was 
late and we were incredibly tired,” he 

As they passed a cemetery, Abair 
recalls seeing Meaker look longingly out 
the window. 

“He’s just staring out at these grave- 
stones," says Abair. “Then we heard 
him mumble — it was under his breath 
the but loud enough for us to hear: ‘Lucky 
iginal bastards.’”® 


Contact: dan@sevendaysvt.ca 
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Pushing the Envelope 

Theater review: Love Letters, Unadilla Theatre 



L ittle did audiences at the 1988 
debut of A.R. Gurney's play Love 
Letters know just how quaint 
its premise would soon seem. 
Performed entirely by two actors nar- 
rating correspondence their characters 
exchange from 1937 to 1987, the play 
celebrates a time-honored form of com- 
munication — the written, signed, sealed 
and delivered letter — that would soon 
yield to the onslaught of email. 

While the centrality of written cor- 
respondence to the play may inspire 
nostalgic reverie in theatergoers raised 
in the twilight of the manual typewriter, 
the conceit also does serious dramatic 
work. The characters’ letters offer text 
— sometimes quite superficial — that 
implies deep, rich subtext. Often these 
words, so constrained by the effort re- 
quired to compose them, vividly conjure 
deeds in theatergoers’ minds. 

The epistolary approach was a win- 
ning strategy for Gurney, who saw Love 
Letters claim a spot on the short list for 
the 1989 Pulitzer Prize for Drama. The 
play is being revived on Broadway this 
fall with a rotating cast to include the 
luminous pairings of Brian Dennehy and 
Mia Farrow, Dennehy and Carol Burnett, 
Alan Alda and Candice Bergen, Stacy 
Keach and Diana Rigg, and Anjelica 
s Huston and Martin Sheen, 
g Alex Brown, who directs the Love 
> Letters production currently running 
5 at the rustic Unadilla Theatre, says in a 
z program note that finding themselves in 
S such illustrious company was a happy ac- 
cident for her and her cast. News of the 
Broadway revival reached her after re- 
S hearsals had begun. The overall quality of 


the Unadilla production, however, is no 
accident. Brown and company execute 
Gurney's deceptively simple play with a 
sensitivity and skill that realize the emo- 
tional complexities that have made Love 
Letters a respected entry in the canon of 
contemporary American drama. 

The play begins innocently enough — 
in second grade, in fact — when Andrew 
Makepeace Ladd III (Brooke Pearson) 
voices a formally worded acceptance 
of an invitation to attend a birthday 
party in honor of classmate Melissa 
Gardner (Sarah Brock). The next move 
is Melissa’s: a recitation of the requisite 
thank-you note to Andy for his birthday 
gift, L. Frank Baum’s book The Lost 
Princess of Oz. She inquires why he 
gave her that title, Andy responds, and a 
young friendship is born. 


From the outset, though, this rela- 
tionship proves complicated. While 
the content of the youngsters' letters 
suggests their common ground in afflu- 
ent society not far from New York City, 
Melissa is critical of Andy’s eagerness 
to please his elders — such as by writ- 
ing perfunctory letters full of things 
they've told him to write. While Andy 
finds inspiration in his father's notion of 
letter writing as an act of putting forth 
one’s best image, Melissa sees this as a 
tiresome performance; she would rather 
draw pictures than write at all. 

This difference in attitude, combined 
with the fact that Melissa’s family is sig- 
nificantly wealthier than Andy’s, comes 
to define the two characters individu- 
ally and to each other over the next five 
decades of their lives, loves and letters. 


They'll both be subjected to dancing 
lessons — a class signifier — and packed 
off to boarding school. But Melissa’s 
persistent family dysfunction will only 
intensify her jaded outlook as she pur- 
sues a career as an artist. Andy, in stark 
contrast, will remain aspirational to the 
core, attaining the Ivy League and other 
lofty realms accessible to pedigreed men 
in post-World War II America. 

Andy and Melissa’s profound differ- 
ences notwithstanding, they do cross 
paths fleetingly over the course of their 
lives. Some of the play’s most poignant 
moments are those when events con- 
spire to prevent their reunion. 

Gurney's script superbly renders the 
periods through which the play pro- 
gresses, affording Love Letters a long 
narrative scope and evocative imagery 
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even in the absence of much movement 
or production design. Throughout the 
performance, Brown’s players sit, side 
by side, behind two wooden lecterns 
from which they read their scripts. 
Melissa wears an understated party 
dress that suits many decades. Andy 
sports a blue blazer and brush cut — 
timeless WASP attire. 

The apparent simplicity of a typical 
Love Letters production is often cited 
as one reason for its appeal to theater 
troupes; the actors need not even 
memorize their lines. Yet other chal- 
lenges lurk in the margins. As Melissa 
and Andy, respectively, mature actors 
Brock and Pearson must play characters 
ranging in age from 7 or 8 to late fifties. 
Because the characters 
are corresponding at 
a physical remove, the 
actors can't interact 
onstage without under- 
mining their present- 
tense viewpoints. 

What they can 
try to do is evoke a 
range of emotional 
states through deftly 
dramatic readings 
and subtle physical 
responses to what they 
hear. Under Brown’s capable direction, 
Brock and Pearson rise to this challenge. 

Brock is equally convincing at con- 
veying Melissa’s bratty tween disdain 
and her middle-aged world-weariness. 
Occasionally, her delivery adds touches 
of vulnerability to the text of letters in 
which Melissa keeps up her guard. Some 
of Brock’s strongest beats are voiceless, 
such as those moments when dispirit- 
ing news has confounded Melissa’s ef- 
forts to see Andy. Her shoulders sag, her 
chin drops, her gaze finds a vacant spot 
on the floor. It’s impossible to read the 
body language as anything other than 
heartbreak. 

Pearson likewise shifts his vocal in- 
flections to mark the passage of Andy's 
lifetime. His early missives drip with 
dutifulness, and he never questions 
letter writing’s positive contribution to 
his personal development. In middle 
age, Andy’s commentary evokes the 
confidence and conviction of a man on 
the cusp of leadership. But he, too, be- 
comes vulnerable — though the stakes 
are different for him — and his voice 


betrays the emotional disorder his let- 
ters strain to control. 

Throughout the play, impersonal 
fixed forms — wedding invitations, birth 
announcements, holiday cards and the 
like — create benchmarks against which 
to gauge Melissa’s and Andy’s progress 
through life and toward or away from 
each other. 

If anything occasions a lull in this 
captivating onstage correspondence, it’s 
Brock’s and Pearson’s somewhat limited 
repertoires of facial expressions. Brock 
conveys unimpressed, angst-ridden, 
gloomy and a few other moods very well. 
But, over the course of a full-length play, 
one might enjoy seeing an even broader 
range of responses. Pearson may spend 
a bit too much time 
staring off toward a 
particular corner of the 
theater, as if expecting 

sauntering down the 
center aisle. 

Given its title, Love 
Letters tempts an audi- 
ence to experience the 
play as a meditation on 
love, which it is — the 
complex, multifaceted 
love of friends, lovers, 
spouses and whatever one calls that 
cherished someone on the receiving end 
of a message from the heart. The play 
can also be experienced as a meditation 
on letters themselves. In Unadilla's solid 
production, written words have the ca- 
pacity to reveal true selves and express 
deep feelings. But, because those words 
are offered unilaterally — asynchro- 
nously, as we say in the email age — the 
recipient can dodge, mince and mis- 
construe them with relative ease. Also, 
letters can arrive too late. 

Judging by the American theater 
Zeitgeist — and Unadilla Theatre's ac- 
complished rendition — these Letters 

Disclosure: Director Alex Brown writes 
theater reviews far this newspaper. 
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Gault rented a jackhammer and 
carved out a half-moon-shaped hole in 
the mill’s basement wall. The hole is still 
there today, though the brewing equip- 
ment is long gone. 

“You think about these stories, back 
in the mill — we were a bunch of crazy 
kids,” Hartmann says. “These are fond 
memories, but things were a lot harder 
back then. I remember a lot of duct tape, 
and stuff that didn't fit together right, 
and lots of things breaking and not really 
working that well ... Those things have 
really gone away.” 

In the mid-’90s, the brewers began 
making an intensely dark, malty, double- 
alt-style beer. They dubbed it Double 
Bag and quietly served it in their tasting 
room. “It was a secret thing we did in the 
brewery," Quinlan recalls. 

Pherson had tried to nix the beer, so 
they sold it on the sly. “I brought it to 
Andy, and he was like, ‘I have no inter- 
est in marketing a beer that strong,”' 
Hartmann says. “It was 7.2 percent ABV 
[alcohol by volume]. By modern terms, 
it's not a strong beer at all ... But at that 
time, he was vehement about it.” 

They brewed another batch anyway, 
and then another, and another. “Once 
people got wind of it, there was no hold- 
ing it back,” Quinlan says. 

Double Bag was an early gem in the 
company portfolio, which also included 
the amber ale and several seasonal 
brews — quaffs that excited young beer 
nerds, if not the general public. 

Still, “I think Andy recognized that 
he needed some beer geeks on staff,” 
Quinlan says. “So here come Dave and I, 
completely geeky, and we're like — " 

Let’s brew some hoppy IPAs!” 
Hartmann says, finishing the sentence. 
On the East Coast, beers like that 
wouldn’t enter the mainstream for at 
least another decade. 

Still, demand soared for the flagship 
ale. The brewers outgrew their base- 
ment, built an expansive new facility 
just down the road, and rechristened the 
company “Long Trail,” after the popular 
brew. It was late 1995, and microbrews 
were starting to catch on. 

At that time, Quinlan says, he was en- 
amored with Belgian beers and created 


Trail Blazers 


Vermont’s Long Trail Brewing Company turns 25 

BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


O n a dismal afternoon at the 
height of last week’s rains, 
Billy Gault stands in the 
basement of an 1825 woolen 
mill on Route 4 in Bridgewater. "Cellar 
dwellers,” he says, remembering long 
days and nights working underground. 

The room is dark. Water leaks in, 
pooling in inches-deep puddles in the 
low spots. Gault has been the facility 
manager — and all-around renaissance 
man, say his coworkers — at Long Trail 
Brewing Company since Andy Pherson 
and Jim Negomir founded the brewery 
in 1989. The dingy old mill cellar was 
the company's home until it outgrew the 
space in 1995. 

Pherson and Negomir retired in 
the early aughts, but Gault and several 
other brewer)' employees remember 
the “cellar dweller” days. Back then, the 
twentysomething men were brewing 
beers most Vermonters had never heard 
of. Their 15-barrel system was cobbled 
together from dairy equipment scav- 
enged from abandoned barns. 

At the time, the brewery — then 
called Mountain Brewers — produced 
fewer than 10,000 barrels of beer a year. 
It wasn’t easy selling people on “micro- 
brews,” as they were then called — not 
even fairly straightforward ones, such 
as the brewery’s flagship amber alt- 
bier, Long Trail Ale. But, as Long Trail 
expanded, Vermont’s craft beer scene 
grew up around it, from just a handful of 
breweries in 1989 to more than 40 — and 
counting — today. 

Long Trail currently produces about 
100,000 barrels per year. While gearing 
up for its silver anniversary celebration 
this Saturday, August 23, a few longtime 
company men take Seven Days for a walk 
down memory lane. 

A quarter century ago, Gault entered 
that mill basement as a contractor. It was 
a mess. “This was completely packed 


YOU THINK ABOUT THESE 
STORIES. BACK IN THE HE - 

WE WERE A BUNCH OF 
CRAZY KIDS. 


with junk,” he recalls. “We wired in 
some lights so we could see enough to 
clean the place out.” 

About six months later, Gault went 
to work for Mountain Brewers. He was 


Pherson and Negomir’s first enduring 
employee. The three began building 
out a brew house and making fresh, 
European-style beers that Pherson 
hoped would compete with imports. 
Within a few years, Mountain Brewers’ 
staff grew to include Matt Quinlan 
(now the operations manager) and Dave 
Hartmann (brewmaster). 

Gault recalls blasting through a wall 
when a new piece of equipment — one of 
their first made specifically for brewing 
beer — wouldn't fit through the door. 

"I remember that day vividly,” 
Quinlan says, laughing. “There was this 
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Yes, We Khanh 

WILLISTON'S MAPLE TREE PLACE GOES VIETNAMESE 
A new Vietnamese restaurant is coming to 121 Connor 
Way in Maple Tree Place in Williston. Khanh Le 
and his wife, Khanh Pham, have been hard at work 
renovating the 1,500-square-foot space between 
Yogurt City and Asian Bistro and hope to open pho 
k&k by the end of the month. The moniker is a play on 
their shared name as well as a reference to the popular 
noodle soup — though those will be far from the 
restaurant’s sole attraction. 



In fact, Pham comes from the city of Hue’, where 
the predominant soup, bun bo Hue’, features a spicy, 
lemongrass-flavored beef broth that’s light years away 
from mild pho. Besides that and a variety of other soups 
and noodle bowls, Le says, he and his wife will serve banh 
mi and Vietnamese-style pancakes. But the similarities to 
other local Vietnamese restaurants end there. 

“We try a lot of places here. They’re authentic some- 
what, but we wanted to be more authentic,” Le says. Once 
the couple has gotten the basics imder control in the first 
month or so, they’ll expand their menu to include dishes 
that Le describes as “more delicate and more authentic.” 

Those include a hot-pot-style meal with a spicy curry 
broth in which to cook raw ingredients at the table. 
Family dinners will consist of multiple courses, including 
soup and whole fish. Le says that even before the menu 
expansion, fish will be a hallmark of the restaurant, with 
rice dishes served with a selection of seafood. 

For people in the market for pre-movie dining, Pho 
K&K should open up a new field of options, spicy and 
mild alike. 


Change 
of Season 

MAJOR MODIFICATIONS AT SALT 
IN MONTPELIER 
salt in Montpelier is about 
to lose its chef of a year, 
ryan zacher. But owner (and 
former Seven Days food 
editor) suzanne poohaizer 
isn’t seeking his replacement. 
Instead, she says, she took 
the opportunity to rethink 
her culinary goals. 



“I’m trying to get away 
from all the ideas of what 
constitutes a typical restau- 
rant and not to be bound by 
what other people are doing 
— just what I want to do," 
says Podhaizer. Zacher will 
cook his final meals at Salt at 
the end of this month. In the 
first week of September, the 
petite restaurant on Barre 
Street will be making some 
changes. 

The plan involves an 
additional Podhaizer, 
Suzanne’s sister Elizabeth. 
The recent recipient of 
a PhD in pharmacology 
and toxicology, Elizabeth 
Podhaizer has been apply- 
ing her laboratory-honed 
accuracy to baking at Salt. 

In the business’ new life, 
she’ll also be working with 
her sister as a culinary 
consultant. 

Beginning next month, 
Salt will serve dinner only on 
weekend evenings. On Friday 


and Saturday, the sisters will 
prepare prix-fixe dinners 
with themes, much like those 
the eclectic Salt has served 
since it opened in late 2010. 
Each Sunday meal will be 
a more casual, family-style 
dinner focused on farm-fresh 

The rest of the week, 
Podhaizer will devote the 
space to fostering small 
businesses. The Salt kitchen 
will be available to home- 
based food businesses as 
well as host pop-up dinners 
from purveyors such as 
woodbelly pizza, which will 
serve weekly meals there. 
Other interested businesses 
can contact Podhaizer at 
saltcafevt@gmail.com. 

But Podhaizer says she’s 
perhaps most excited about 
her new life as a locavore 
consultant, in which she 
plans to offer a suite of 
services that will empower 
her clients to cook farm-to- 
table at home. Those might 
include farmers market 
visits, guidance in making 
the most of CSA baskets 
and private cooking classes 
at clients' homes or at Salt. 
Podhaizer also hopes to cater 
to restaurateurs in the area 
and, perhaps, around the 
country. 

Not bad for a former food 



Bike to Barn 
to Table 

WEEKEND RIDE BENEFITS A 
HUNTINGTON FOOD HUB 
For years, sarah jane 
wiluamson has hoped to 
enliven the space inside her 
historic white dairy barn in 
Huntington. As the owner of 
jubilee farm and its seasonal 
farmstand, Williamson sells 
organic vegetables from the 
barn on a self-service, honor- 
system model. 

She found a willing 
partner in dean menke, who 
runs BACKDOOR BAKERY from 
his home in Huntington 


Village, offering croissants, 
wood-fired breads and other 
treats on a CSA model. “I 
had been looking for a retail 
space,” Menke says, “and 
[Williamson] was interested 
in utilizing her barn more 
than she has been. We just 
thought, Why not do this 
together?” 

They secured seed 


funding from a few “angel 
investors,” Menke says, 
and this Sunday, August 24, 
they’ll hold a fundraiser for 
the project bike for the barn 
is a Huntington bike tour not 
unlike the Addison Tour de 
Farms. Rider entry fees and 
donations will help fund the 
barn’s transformation. 



NOW 

OPEN! 

at 161 Church St. 
Burlington 

From the owners 
oh Montpelier’s 
Royal Orchid 


WELCOME BACK, STUDENTS! 



197 n. winooski avenue 
863-8278 • visit us on Fate bo 
BarrioBakeryvt.com 
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a pilot batch of lambic, which Pherson 
declined. The beer, he says, was fairly 
sour and, if rebrewed with berries as 
Quinlan planned, would likely have 
turned a rosy hue. "Andy was like, ‘I 
don’t think people are ready for pink 
beer,’” Quinlan remembers. 

They toned it down but kept the 
wheat base and added blackberries. The 
result was an crystal-clear, gold-toned 
ale with fruity overtones — not a lambic 
at all, but an easy-drinking summer beer 
tailored to the curious but still timid 
1990s palate. They named it Blackbeary 
Wheat. 

According to Kurt Staudter, execu- 
tive director of the Vermont Brewers 
Association and co-author of Vermont 
Beer: History of a Brewing Revolution 
(History Press, 2014), it was a perfect 
gateway brew — pleasant, approach- 
able, not far from the pilsner path. 
“Blackbeary Wheat was a great starter 
beer,” he tells Seven Days via phone. "If 
you were someone who was drinking 
Coors Light or something, it was a great 
beer to get you started.” 

Blackbeary Wheat was a runaway hit. 
At one point, Quinlan says, it made up 
25 percent of Long Trail's sales — monu- 
mental for a summer beer. They began 
brewing it year-round and installed new 
equipment to facilitate its production. 

In 2013, after a 17-year run, Long 
Trail put the sweet old bear to bed and 
replaced it with two new summer beers 
for 2014: Mostly Cloudy, a Belgian-style 
witbier; and the light, bright, session- 
able Summer Ale. 

“It’s kind of hard to brew some of 
these other beers on [the Blackbeary 
Wheat] system,” Quinlan says. 

“Now we fill [those same tanks] with 
Limbo [double IPA],” Hartmann adds. 

Limbo is different from any other 
wide release in Long Trail’s history. A 


big, round, hoppy beer, it's very much in 
line with today's palate. Even the label 
bears no resemblance to the company’s 
standard packaging, or to the recent 
rebrand. “The label doesn’t scream, 
‘Long Trail,”’ Staudter says. “It screams, 
‘Limbo.’’’ 

The beer debuted last fall. The brew- 
ers knew they had a winner, they say, but 
waited months to release it until they’d 
secured enough hops for a big run. 

“As soon as we rolled it out,” Quinlan 
says, “the response was amazing.” They 
ran through a year's supply of hops in 
three months and had to stop produc- 
tion until more were available. 

“We've gone through periods when we 
couldn't make [Limbo] for a few weeks, 
and it’s a big deal,” Quinlan says. “When 
that disappears, people let us know.” 

When regional demand outpaced 
supply, the company redirected the 
beer’s distribution to Vermont “We 
pulled it back from all our other mar- 
kets,” Quinlan notes. “Vermont’s the 
home market” — and the top priority. 

For Long Trail’s brewers, Limbo was 
a long time coming. “We’ve always liked 
big, hoppy, bitter beers,” Hartmann says. 
“But we’ve never had an opportunity to 
make and sell them.” 

The beer is as much a reflection of 
its drinkers as it is of the brewers who 
made it. “With the market changing so 
much, we could do something bigger 
and bolder," Quinlan says. 

Earlier IPAs, by contrast, went no- 
where. Hartmann recalls one that “was 
extremely hoppy for that time.” 

“It was like 56 IBUs [international 
bitterness units],’’ Gault says. (For refer- 
ence, Limbo and Fiddlehead Brewing’s 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 45 
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Riders can choose from 
two tours: one 8.5-mile, 
mostly flat route, with five 
snack stops at farms and 
bakeries; and a more chal- 
lenging, 10.9-mile loop with 
three farm or food stops and 
a swimming hole dip. There’s 
also a one-mile kids’ ride. 
After the ride, farmers and 
riders will return to the bam 
for a locavore lunch with live 

Once Williamson and 
Menke gather the funds 
— they're also planning a 
crowd-funding campaign — 
and round up contractors, 
they will build a commercial 
kitchen and a retail space 
in the barn, with modest 
seating that could someday 
grow into a cafe. 

Williamson would like 
to expand her farmstand to 
include meats and cheeses, 
which she hasn't been able 
to sell on the self-service 
system. The pair would 
also like to make the large 
planned kitchen available as 
an incubator space for start- 
ups and food businesses. 

Both acknowledge that 
the project is in its early 


stages, and say they’re 
keeping their plans vague so 
they can remain flexible. But, 
Menke says, “My dream is to 
be baking in the kitchen this 
time next year." Williamson 
adds, “Huntington is this 
amazing hidden food mecca; 
it’s incredible what we have 
going on here. We have a 
winery; we have a goat dairy 
and a brewery, and several 
incredible bakeries." 

Those are businesses 
she'd like to bring together 
— in one way or another — 
under one roof. “This barn 
has been a landmark in the 
valley,” Williamson says. 
“We have this beautiful 
building in a great location. 
We want to use our infra- 
structure to benefit the local 
producers.” 

— H.P.E. 


CONNECT 



Second Fiddle double IPA are both 80 
IBUs, and the Alchemist’s Heady Topper 
is 120 IBUs.) 

That early IPA “was completely out 
of hand back then,” Quinlan says, “and 
customers let us know that.” 

In the early 1990s, drinkers were still 
puzzled by small-batch beers, which 
looked and tasted very different from the 
fizzy, yellow American lagers they were 
accustomed to. “The consumer wasn't 
ready to go that far yet,” Quinlan says. 
“If you went into a bar back then, maybe 
you could get Guinness in an Irish bar. 


But it was mostly American mainstream 
products.” 

In those early days, Pherson per- 
sonally delivered the beer — mostly 
to Windsor County bars and pubs on 
Mountain Road near Killington. 

“We were one of the early accounts,” 
says Murray McGrath, who owns the 
Inn at Long Trail (where the brewery’s 
namesake footpath crosses Route 4 
near Sherburne Pass). “We still have the 
original tap handle, though they keep 
threatening to take it away.” 

That tap handle is 25 years old, 


McGrath adds, but as long as it pours 
beer, he’ll keep it. 

McGrath says selling Long Trail was 
a natural fit at his Irish pub. “We didn’t 
have Bass Ale, so it was a great comple- 
ment to the [darker] beers that we did 
have. And the name was perfect.” But, 
he adds, “You really had to pitch [Long 
Trail] to people. But once they tried it, 
people were like, ‘This is really good!”’ 

In those days, Long Trail Ale was 
considered quite bitter; now, Hartmann 
says, it’s seen as a malty beer. Over the 
years, drinkers’ palates have evolved; 
demand for new styles is approaching 
a fever pitch. “Now,” Hartmann says, 
"people expect us to be constantly push- 
ing the envelope, which is great It's a 
fun environment to be brewing in.” © 

Read more of this interview on the Seven 
Days Bite Club blog. 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Comers, 672-5011. 25th Anniversary Party, Sat- 
urday. August 23. 2 to 7 pjn. Free, longtrail.com 
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Clever Comfort 

Grilling the Chef: Michael Werneke 


M ichael Werneke chose a 
career in the kitchen after 
Tom Cruise foiled his origi- 
nal plans. 

"I really wanted to fly Tomcats for 
the Navy. I went to school for aerospace 
engineering and wanted to be a fighter 
pilot,” he recalls. Werneke devoted his 
youth to ROTC and rigorous academics 
in pursuit of his goal — and then Top Gun 
came out. “Suddenly every 17-year-old 
boy in the country wanted to be a pilot,” 
he says. 

With a wider field of candidates, 
the military changed its eyesight 
requirements. Werneke’s vision was 
just below the accepted cutoff. Instead 
of continuing on a path that would 
leave him as a flight crew’s “Goose” 
at best, Werneke embraced the job 
that had been putting him through 

Vermont diners should be grateful 
for the chef’s imperfect eyes. Werneke 
has been pioneering his brand of com- 
fort food at Waterbury’s Prohibition Pig 
since 2012. Before that, he was known 
as the man behind the Rusty Nail Bar 
& Grille’s Donaught, a bacon-and-egg- 
topped cheeseburger served between 
two duck-fat doughnuts. 

2 Though Werneke got his start in 
8 California kitchens, he is no Guy Fieri 
g; knockoff. (Granted, his chocolate- 
< caramel dump cake for two, still on 
5 Pro Pig’s menu since its introduction 
5; at an ironic April one-off night called 
Schiddy’s Tavern, sounds tailor-made 
for the Food Network clown.) His wit 



quickly proves he’s got more going for 
him than fatty novelty. 

The chef speaks four languages, 
including fluent Spanish learned from 
Mexican kitchen workers he befriended 
early in his career at San Diego modern- 
ist temple George's at the Cove. He got 
his German from his grandmother, who 
inspired him to cook. Her recipes still 
provide the hearty heart of Werneke’s 

The promise of a similarly down- 
home experience drew Werneke to 
the Green Mountains five years ago. 
Disenchanted with kitchens after 
running a corporate steakhouse 
in Virginia, the chef fled to the 
Cellars at Jasper Hill to become 
a cheesemaker. “Mateo and Andy 
[Kehler, owners of Jasper Hill] are 
the reason I’m still involved in food 
at all,” Werneke says. “They got me so 
excited about artisanal products and 
farm-to-table.” 
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After working in commercial kitch- 
ens, the chef found the slow-paced rep- 
etition of cheesemaking therapeutic at 
first — then taxing. Wemeke spent time 
doing prep at Stowe Mountain Lodge 
before landing his spot at the Rust)' Nail. 
These days, Jasper Hill’s Bayley Hazen 
Blue and Cabot Clothbound Cheddar 
both claim regular spots on Prohibition 
Pig’s menu in deference to the Kehlers. 

Perfect cheese is just one 
of the simple pleasures 
that makes Werneke \ 

tick. He names inter- 
national chef/restau- .-'Jo 

rateur Joel Robuchon 
as an inspiration in the 
austerity that he wishes to 
capture — albeit 
of “austerity” that 
passes half-butter mashed 
potatoes. 

The chef who loves excellent local 
products expresses equal passion for the 
processed foods of his childhood. What 
else motivates Vermont’s prince of pork? 
We grilled him to find out. 

SEVEN DAYS: How did your family eat 
when you were growing up? 

MICHAEL WERNEKE: It was pretty 
simple. My mother grew up dirt poor. 
She cooked a lot of the stuff she grew 
up eating, like oyster stew, which was 
just oysters and black pepper and milk. 
We ate a lot of macaroni with tomatoes 
and meat, but she’d roast nice chickens 
and make good meatloaf, too. She 
was a fantastic cook, actually. We ate 
wholesome, good food. 

We’d go out to visit her brother in 
central Pennsylvania, and that’s when I 
got hooked on charcuterie-type things. 
When I tried scrapple for the first time, 
it was a huge revelation. 


it was my mother or my grandmother 
cooking Thanksgiving dinner or 
whatever. In the Boy Scouts, I had to 
learn to cook because you share duties 
when you’re at summer camp. I always 
volunteered to cook, because I didn’t 
want to eat burnt eggs and raw bacon. 

SD: Name three foods that make life 
worth living. 

MW: Just three? Pizza, for sure. It’s 
all simple stuff. Mac and cheese. 
And a good burger. A lot of 
people would say foie gras, 
^ but I’m in the camp of Joel 
Robuchon: His favorite thing 
is just a great potato with good 
butter. Nothing fancy, just what 
makes you feel good. 

SD: What’s the last thing 
u ate? 

MW: I made a Chef Boyardee pizza 
last night. It’s the one thing I don’t tell 
anybody that I do. There’s something 
about the sauce. My mom used to make 
them for us when I was a kid, when my 
dad was out of town. 

There’s something about taking the 
time to mix this horrible crust. I put my 
own cheese and pepperoni on it. Man, 
there’s something about it. It wrecks my 
stomach, but I don’t care. It’s so good 
going down. 

SD: What foods are always in your 

MW: For sure, elbow macaroni. My 
housemate thinks I’m insane, because 
every time we go to the store it’s “Really? 
More elbows?" 

I make macaroni, tomato and meat 
or mac and cheese. It always goes back to 
my childhood. I don’t know why. There’s 
always elbows and always saltines. I’ve 
got 18 kinds of salt. That’s hyperbole, 
but there’s a lot of salt and always lots of 
exotic spices and fish sauce. 


SD: If you left Vermont, what local 
products would you miss most? 

MW: Eggs and cheese and beer. That’s a 

SD: If you could have any chef in the 
world prepare a meal for you, who 
would it be? 

MW: I kinda want to say Daniel Boulud. 
Either him or Joel Robuchon. Those guys 
know how to do all those old-school, 
obscure things no one does anymore, like 
oeufs en gelee. Anything with aspic. Or 
a really good, old-world consomme that 
sets up and it’s like Jell-O. 

SD: You’re trying to impress some- 
body with your culinary prowess. 
What do you make? 

MW: Reservations. I don’t think I 
ever really try to impress. I just make 
something tasty that I hope they're going 

SD: What's the dish you'll be remem- 
bered for? 

MW: Probably charcuterie of some kind. 
Maybe my smoked pork rillettes. Or, as 
my friend calls it, “pork butter.” Everyone 
I know is, like, “Dude, are you making 
any more of those?” 

SD: What's your favorite cookbook? 

MW: When my grandmother passed, my 
aunt made copies of her cookbook. Her 
handwriting is kind of difficult to read, 
but I’m trying to cook my way through 
it, making everything from her mac and 
cheese to her pickles to kartoffelkloesse 
to sauerbraten. Our pickle spears [at 
Prohibition Pig] are based on her pickle 
recipe. The only difference is, she used 
dill flowers and I use dill seeds. 

SD: What are your favorite Vermont 
restaurants? 

MW: I would say Hen [of the Wood] for 
sure. Ariel’s [Restaurant] is a new favorite. 


I can’t wait to go back there and eat. And 
Jimmz Pizza [in Waterbury] is dynamite. 

SD: If money were no object, what 
kind of restaurant would you open? 

MW': I would open a San Diego-style taco 
stand and just do it right. That’s more 
of a self-interest thing. I know I could 
just crush it. Other than that, it would 
be a proper fish house, like [New York’s] 
Le Bernardin but not as high end. Get 
everything in every day from Boston and 
just do it right 

SD: What's your favorite beverage? 

MW: Coca-Cola. If it weren’t so bad for 
me, I would drink two liters a day. As it is, 

I have one or two sodas a week. 

SD: What kind of music do you like to 
listen to in the kitchen? 

MW: Mostly Grateful Dead, much to 
the chagrin of several members of the 
kitchen. I traveled some [to see them], 
but mostly I was busy with school and 
work. But I did get to see them 40 or SO 
times before Jerry died. 

But it’s a broad spectrum; we listen to 
whatever the mood and the situation call 
for: some punk rock, some classic rock, 
Blink-182, jazz sometimes. 

SD: What are your hobbies? 

MW': Snowboarding in the winter. The 
rest of the year, I collect botanical prints. 
Some are food based, like opium poppies, 
wormwood and coca leaves. 

SD: You seem to enjoy some level of 
irony in food. True? 

MW: Food should be fun. And especially $ 
if you’re in a restaurant situation, you can | 
have fun and make fun of other things, g 
You can do off-the-wall stuff. « 

Picasso was an amazing portrait | 
painter before he was a surrealist. In s 
order to do modernist cuisine, you have 
to learn to saute a duck breast. ® 
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awards ceremony. 




Back to the Land 


Great Scots! 

The unicorn is the official 
animal of Scotland. If that’s 
not reason enough to celebrate 
the country, then perhaps men 
in kilts is. These eye-catching 
threads are worn with pride 
at the Quechee Scottish 
Festival and Celtic Fair, where 
festivalgoers partake in an 
authentic cultural experience. 

Live music from local bands 
kicks off the merriment, setting the tone for action-packed sheepdog trials and highland 
dancing that follow. Bagpipe and athletic competitions — ladies’ rolling pin toss, anyone? 
— make for memorable sights, while traditional fare and themed arts and crafts round 
out this 42nd annual ode to the island nation. 


\ AUG.23 1 FAIRS E FESTIVALS 


What’s in a name? In the case of 
Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, a 
lot. Christened as such in 1949 by 
state senator George Aiken, the rural 
landscape shrouded in lakes and 
forests attracts farmers, artisans and 
food producers who thrive amid its 
seclusion and challenging climate. 
The Kingdom Farm and Food Days 
highlights these crafty souls during a 
weekend of family-friendly activities 
ranging from alpaca farms to Eden 
Ice Cider’s orchard of biodynamic 
S apples. Tours of area hotspots include 
| stops at local farmers markets, Pete’s 
$ Greens, Caledonia Spirits and High 
s Mowing Seeds. Live music, hayrides 


QUECHEE SCOTTISH FESTIVAL & CELTIC FAIR 

Saturday, August 23, 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m., at Quechee Polo Fit 


Something Old, 
Something New 

According to the Guardian, pianist 
Pablo Ziegler “plays straight from the 
beating, bleeding heart of nuevo tango, 
with its Argentinian mix of swagger 
and sweetness.” A former pianist for 
the legendary' Astor Piazzolla, the 
Latin Grammy Award winner echoes 
his mentor's melodic sensibility 
with a style that embraces jazz and 
improvisation. This musical hybrid of 
American jazz and the rhythms of his 
native Buenos Aires come to life in 
a performance by Ziegler’s Classical 
Tango Quartet. Taking the stage as part 


KINGDOM FARM & FOOD DAYS 

Friday, August 22. noon: Saturday. 


maestro leads a program of his work 
alongside selections from Piazzoll; 
and J.C. Cobian. 


STOWE TANGO MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
NEW TANGO CONNECTION 


5 

| 
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Park, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, jessffhotelvt.com. 

VERMONT FOOD SWAP & BOOK SIGNING: Foodies 
join Marissa McClellan, author of Food in Jars, to 

culinary interests. A book signing follows. Healthy 
Living Market & Cafe, South Burlington, 6-8 p.m. 
Free; bring a food item to share. Info, 881-1374. 
WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: Oenophiles get over 


Creamery and more. Drink, Burlington. 4:30 p.m. 
$12. info. 860-9463, melissashahady@’vtdrink,com. 

WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: An open-air affair 

New England Federal Credit Union, Williston. 
3:30-6:30 pjn. Free. 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: Strategic th 


health & fitness 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Using partner and 

7:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 324-1737. 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

ROGUE YOGA: YOGA & CHINESE MEDICINE: 

$10; preregister. Info, 540-0406. 

LEGO FUN: Budding builders in grades K and up 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: Youth 

kitchen. St. Paul's Catholic School. Barton. 11:30 
a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info. 334-2044. 

MANGA CLUB MEETING: Fans of Japanese comics 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 

Noodles, Williston, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 

Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 

INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A SECOND 

Free. Info, 865-7211. 


'MISTAKES WERE MADE': An Off-Broadway pro- 


mustc 

CITIZENS CONCERT BAND: From marches to pop 

6:30 p.m. $10-15; free for kids under 14. Info. 
372-8889. 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

City Hall Park, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7166. 

COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: 

5:30 p.m.: concert. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 985-9551. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: ' 


for kids 12 and under. Info, 800-639-3443. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT UVE: Celtic tunes get music 

State Park, Waterbury, 7 p.m. $2-3; free Tor kids 3 
). 244-7103. 


THE GOOD, THE BAD AND THE REALL 
REALLY ITCHY: Hikers learn to 

Nature Center, Little River State 
Park, Waterbury. 4 p.m. $2-3: free 


seminars 

CHARTING A HAPPIER PATH IN A CHAOTIC 
WORLD: TRYING TO CHANGE THE WORLD?: 

sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 

6-9:30 p,m. Free for first two sessions; $30 annual 


talks 


St. Albans Raid.*’ the lecturer details his ancestor's 

JONATHAN MINGLE: The author of the forthcom- 


‘SCHOOL DAYS MEMORIES': A panel discussion 

TECHNOLOGY FORUM: Locals give feedback 


'A CHORUS LINE': The legendary Broadway musical 
Weston Playhouse. 2 p.m. $47-61. Info. 824-5288. 


'CONCERT IN C FLAT’ AUDITIONS: The Valley 

Waitsfield. 7 p.m. Free. Into 583-1674. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'THE MOUSETRAP': 

3 p.m. and 8 p.m. $20-59. Info, 867-2223. 

'LA TRAVIATA': An Opera North production of 

health. Lebanon Opera House. N.H., 7:30 p.m, $32- 



Ripton. 4:15 p.m. & 8:15 p.m. Free; call to 

WRITERS FOR RECOVERY WORKSHOP: Led by local 


THU. 21 


ESTATE JEWELRY SALE: See WED.20. 

FEAST & FIELD MARKET & CONCERT SERIES: A 

Barnard, market. 4:30-7:30 p.m.: open mic. 5:30-8 


LYRIC THEATRE COMPANY KICK-OFF MEETING: 
"THE PRODUCERS': Production-team members of 

South Burlington High School. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 

THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 

Weston Playhouse. 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. $16-32. Info, 
THE SECRET GARDEN': Stowe Theatre Guild adapts 

words 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE LECTURE 


MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: Hobbyists 

Essex Junction. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 879-0765. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: GHOSTS OF UVM: 

Burlington, 8 p.m. S15; preregister. Info. 863-5966. 
SUMMERVALE: Locavores fete farms and farm- 

info. 660-0440. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Folks explore the 

savories. The Inn at Shelburne Farms. 2:30-4:30 
p.m. $18: preregister. Info, 985-8442. 

VERMONT TECHNOLOGY ALLIANCE SUNSET 


fairs Scfestivals 


STOWE TANGO MUSIC FESTIVAL- See WED.20. 


VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.20. 


SHARKNADO 2: THE SECOND ONE': All hell breaks 


SUNSET & A MOVIE: Picnickers get schooled in 

Burlington College, B:30-10 p.m. Free. Info, 
862-9616. 


FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

Fletcher Allen Hospital, Burlington, 2:30-5:30 p.m. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Albans. 5:30-7:30 p.m. S5-8; preregister. Info. 524- 


Riverside Park, Jericho, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 

Free. info. 893-1009. 

SUMMERVALE: DRIED APPLE RINGS: City Market 


dance 

CONTRA DANCE: Movers and groovers of all skill 

Center. Rochester. 7-10 p.m. $5-10. Info. 342-3529. 

MODERN TECHNIQUE CLASS: New York City-based 


OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying ex| 
llsley Public Library. Middlebury. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 


health & fitness 


IA:THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

SEEING. HEARING, FEELING: EXPLORING 
MINDFULNESS PRACTICE: Nina La Rosa leads a 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT ' 


HE MOUNTAINS: Y: 




CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: Little ones take In classical composi- 



THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 

a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info, 334-2044. 





Igbtq 


PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT SENIOR WOMEN'S 
DISCUSSION GROUP: Female-Identified members 



montreal 

'CONTRACTIONS': Mike Bartlett's dark comedy 



CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
OPEN REHEARSAL: World-class chamber musicians 



CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: See WED.20. 



SNOW FARM VINEYARD CONCERT SERIES: Live mu- 






WATCH OUT FOR DINOSAURS: Elements of swing. 



outdoors 

MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: Fungi lovers lean 





STEVENSON BROOKWALKERS: Adventure-seekers 



SUNSET AQUADVENTURE: Stunning scenery 



theater 

'A CHORUS LINE': See WED.20, 7:30 p.m. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'THE MOUSETRAP': 



'THE SECRET GARDEN': See WED.20. 





words 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE LECTURE 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE READING 


GREENSBORO WRITERS FORUM: An evening of 



HONEYBEE PRESS READING: Local writers present 


READINGS IN THE GALLERY SERIES: Poet Rachel 


WRITER'S CIRCLE: Wordsmlths of all skill levels put 
7 p.m. Free. Info, 888-492-8218. ext. 300. 


Brush after every meal. 

FLOSS DAILY. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiiiin i iiiiiin 

And turn to a name 


YOU KNOW . ' 1 

for the dental care you need. 


for the dental care you need. 


CHOOSE FLETCHER ALLEN DENTAL & ORAL HEALTH FOR CARE THAT ASPIRES TO BE 
AS EXTRAORDINARY AS THE PEOPLE IT SERVES. 

From routine cleaning to more advanced cases, people who don't have a dentist 
to Fletcher Allen for family dentistry. Now at a new location with expanded 
Including same-day/next-day appointments for urgent cases. Call 802.847.1777 foi 

1060 Hinesburg Road | South Burlington, VT 05403 | FletcherAllen.org/Dental 

In service to the Patient, Community and Medicine since 1879. 



DENTAL 8 ORAL HEALTH 



calendar 


TICKETS: 

$20 adults* $10 children 
802-253-3961 • tickets@stowetheatie.com 
oi at the box office. 


You don’t have 
to choose between 

saving money and 
buying local 

Do both 

at Phoenix Books! 



ONLY $25 A YEAR 

Save 20 % off 

every book, every day! 
PLUS, you’ll get 10% off cards 
and stationery, gifts, calendars, 
cafe items, and more! 

Discounts available for book groups , 
Business-to-Business , and educational 
customers. Contact us for details I 


P 1 ? 1 


rr details I 1 

A 

oeffix 

O O K S 


www.phoenbcbooks.biz fl 


THU.Z1 « P.S1 

donations accepted. Info, 223-7819. 


FRI.22 


agriculture 

INTERVALE CENTER TOUR: A pastoral stroll high- 

preregister. Info, 660-0440. ext. 113. 

KINGDOM FARM & FOOD DAYS: Locavores revel in 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: MAMBO: Samir 

7-8 p.m.; dance. 8-10 p.m. 56-14. Info, 862-2269. 


fairs &festivals 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR: Folks hit the midway 

Junction. 10 a.m.-mldnlght S5-12: 530 ride brace- 


VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.20. 


Bellows Falls, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 463-2018. 

CALEDONIA SPIRITS TASTING DINNER: Justin 

based distillery. Ri Ra Irish Pub & Whiskey Room, 
Burlington, 6 p.m. 525. Info. 860-9401. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 

Chelsea. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 685-9987. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 999-3249. 
FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies revive historic reci- 


HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

Field. Hardwick. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 755-6349. 
LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 vendors 

Free. Info, 535-7528. 

A PERFECT PAIRING WITH ALLA VITA: Sips of pal- 

5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 223-1151. 

POST DINNER: Neighbors catch up over a light 
5:30-7 p,m. 53. Info. 878-0700. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 

999-7514. 

SALSA MAKING WITH BRIDGET MEYER: Foodies 

Junction. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 
TRUCK STOP: Gourmet eats and local libations 


montreal 

•CONTRACTIONS': See THU.2I. 
'MISTAKES WERE MADE': 




BLUEGRASS & BARBECUE: Guitar stylings by the 

399-8730. 

BRINYTIDE: Fiddler Roger Burridge and piper 


CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
FRIDAY NIGHT IN THE GALLERY: Pianist 


8-11 p.m. S5-10. Info. 503-1251. 

PERFORMANCE PROJECT: Simon Thomas-Train and 


ESTATE JEWELRY SALE: S 
QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Hall Park. 8 p.m. 515; preregister. Info. 863-5966. 


BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.20. 10 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: 

a.m. 55-6. Info, 658-7477. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap. 

p.m. Free. Info, 999-7373. 

YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books. Finger plays 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:30 a.m. 


KINDERGARTEN STORY TIME: Good listeners hear 


p.m. Donations. Info. 728-6464. 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 


~ M 

: V Ji 


DIERKS BENTLEY: The award-winning singer- 


junction, 6:30-7:30 pjn. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 
WED.20. Pavilion Park. Island Pond. 11:30 a.m.-l:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 334-2044. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 


MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages join 


SPANISH CONVERSATION: Patty Penuel helps 

11 a.m.-12:15 pm. Free. Info, 388-4095. 


BURLY BEAR: 135 HOUSE PARTY: OJs Chia and 

donation. Info. 860-7812. 


EVAN CARY: Centuries-old Spanish 

7-8:30 p.m. 510. Info, 332-6615. 

Free. Info. 279-2236. 

MUSIC IN THE ALLEY: Eclectic jazz entertains 

and drink. Info, 244-7801. 

STOWE TANGO MUSIC FESTIVAL: NEW TANGO 

10 p.m. S10-15. Info. 779-9669. 

outdoors 

THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: Avian enthusi- 

River State Park. Waterbury. 7 p.m. 52-3; free for 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

WATER STRIDERS I: Don your water shoes for an 
Nature Trail. Little River State Park. Waterbury, 1:30 

sports 

HIGH FIVES FOUNDATION EAST COAST CHARITY 
GOLF TOURNAMENT: Players take a swing in a 

Resort Golf Club, Warren. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 5200; 

5700 per team of four. Info. 530-562-4270, info@> 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 5 


theater 

'CABARET': Local performers travel back In time 



DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'THE MOUSETRAP': 


'THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 
'NOTHING-IS-NOT-READY CIRCUS AND PAGEANT: 






'THE SECRET GARDEN': See WE0.20. 

'UNREADY-READY SHOW: Politics and art con 



SAT.23 


agriculture 



861-4769. 

KINGDOM FARM & FOOD DAYS: See FRI.2Z 10 a.m. 




DEMOS & DESSERTS: Art lovers nosb on sweet 



WALL TO CANVAS S: Street-style artists transform 



community 

COMMUNITY DAY: Ranger-guided tours, art 



SAILOR CELEBRATION: A dockside soiree bids sum- 



conferences 

OUR CHILDREN. CLIMATE. FAITH SYMPOSIUM: 






ADD COLOR, 
IMAGINATION 
& PERSONALITY! 


Vermont Center for Integrative Herbalism 


Applications for Herbal Roots 
Apprenticeship, Family Herbalist 
and Clinical Herbalist Training 




Find program details and 
applications at 

vtherbcenter.org | " 


|^^52MainStreetj^ontpelie^rJ^24^7100J^infb@vtlierijcenterj3i^>^ 


Ready for school! 



Kids Adrenaline GTS 14 


hoe; 


I Best Shoes f at the Best Prices 

dantormsl 

family owned since 1978 

DanformShoesVT.com Q © 

BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 




calendar 


; LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT : , t . D A 


SAT-23 « P.53 


BARRE FARMERS MARKET: Grafters, bakers and 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than SO 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 pun. Free. Info. 310-5172. 
BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 

Room. Burlington. 12:30-3 p.m. $45. Info, 277 0180. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 


CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET Meats and 

p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 

WED.20. St. Joseph's Church, Grand Isle. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. Free. Info. 434-4122. 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers tap into the 

FARM DINNER: Local and regional ingredients 


MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
:k. 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: 

NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET Foodies stock up 

p.m. Free. Inro. 827-3157. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors discover 

p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447. 

PITTSFORD FARMERS MARKET Homegrown 


WATER DANCE NOW!: Locals break a sweat with 


this benefit for Lake Charr 


Burlington, 9 a.m. S5-15. Info, 879-3456. 


CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 


Exposition. Essex Junction. 7 p.m. $27-63.75. Info, 
GREEN MOUNTAIN SWING: The 18-piece ensemble 

Cafe. Waltsfield. 7:30-10 p.m. $10 suggested dona- 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
FIRST FESTIVAL SATURDAY: Violin and cello 


Church. 10 a.m. -2 p.m. Free. Info. 483-2829. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

Park, Rutland. 9 a.m. -2 p.m 


SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 

WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Local entertain- 

p.m. Free. Info, 472-8027. 

health & fitness 

suggested donation. Info. 683-4918. 

R.I.P.P.E.DJ See WED.20, 9-10 a.m. 

SATURDAY MORNING RUN/WALK: Amateur 


outdoors 

MAKING TRACKS. SEEING SKINS & SKULLS: 

MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: S 


fun. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

PEACE & JUSTICE CENTER KIDS CLUB: ASIA: Area 

Center. Burlington, 2-4 p.m. Free. Info. 863-2345. 
SATURDAY STORY TIME: Youngsters and their 

SOAPBOX DERBY: Spectators cheer on local cub 

Bristol. 11 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info. 453-6141. 

montreal 

'CONTRACTIONS' 

'MISTAKES WERE MADE’ 


ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER: Visitors explore a 

Valley from flooded ruin. Meet at the Waterbury 


STEVENSON BROOKWALKERS: 

WARBLERS. WOODS AND WATERSHEDS: A ranger- 

Natlonal Historical Park, Woodstock, 10 a.m.-noon. 
Free; preregister. Info. 457-3368. ext. 22. 

seminars 

3-D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 


'CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA': Christopher Plummer 

Arts Center. Stowe Mountain Resort 7:30 p.m. $12. 

'A CHORUS LINE': See WED.20. 2 p.m. & 7:30 pjn. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: THE MOUSETRAP': 

See WED.20. 8 p.m. 

THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 
GOWNS’: See WED.20. 

'PETE 'N' KEELY': See FRI.22, 3 p.m. & 8 p.m. 

THE SECRET GARDEN’: See WED.20. 8 p.m. 

'SIGHT UNSEEN’: See THU.21. 

words 

GREENSBORO WRITERS FORUM: Readings and 

MARY ANN FULLER YOUNG: The local author 

Memorial Library, Williston. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 


preregister. Info, 345-6030. 

sports 

BOCCE SKILLS CONTEST Players lob brightly 
3 p.m. $7-15. Info. 441-4604. 

Forrence Orchards. Peru, N.Y.. registration, 3:30- 
4:45 p.m.; run/walk. 5 p.m. S2-10; $25 per family. 


TWIN STATE ROLLER DERBY DOUBLEHEADER: Hot 




STOWE TANGO MUSIC FESTIVAL: TANGO TRAIL: 

779-9669. 

STOWE TANGO MUSIC FESTIVAL: MILONGA: 

Rusty Nail Bar & Grille. Stowe, 7-11 






inga: theater 

Valley 

2-4 P-n 

' BREAD 

VV CIRCUS' 

their eyes 


BORN HERE TONIGHT AUDITIONS: 

Plainfield in 1975. Plainfield Co-op. 
2-4 pjn. Free. Info, 225-6471. 

BREAD AND PUPPET 'COMMUNITY 
CIRCUS' REHEARSAL: Folks feast 

*”* Glover. 2 p.m. Free. Info, 525-3031. 


SUN. 24 


preregister. Info, 865-4556. 


agriculture 

GARDEN CONSERVANCY OPEN DAYS PROGRAM: 

888-842-2442. 

KINGDOM FARM & FOOD DAYS: See FRI.22. 10 a.m. 


GALA BENEFIT DINNER: Locals fill up on chicken 

couple; preregister. Info. 766-2915 or 525-3740. 

OLD NORTH END CLEAN UP: Neighbors lend a 

Burlington. 1-2 p.m. Free. Info, 781-698-9920. 


CAMBRIDGE CIVIL WAR DAYS: See SAT.23. 10 a.m.- 

TRACTOR & TRUCK PULL: Holy horsepower! Orivers 

Exposition. Essex Junction. 3 p.m. $8-10 with $5-12 
fair admission. Info, 878-5545 or 863-5966. 

WOMEN'S GARAGE SALE RIDE & PICNIC: Bargain 




could 

use 

rental 

income. 


g asgsaj 

fKV- \ 

sassJU 


Ib®emhq 


*!Lk« jSmtI 
frame shop! 


Finding you just the right person! 


BEats si 

863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 


Eddyline, Boardworks, Old Town, Necky, Elie, Hobie, Mad River Canoe 
Seaward, Jackson, Oelsyk, Surftech, Valley, Swift, Riviera, Lincoln, Bell, Dagger 
Perception, Wilderness Systems, Michael Dolsey, Wenonah, & BIC SUP 


1203 Williston Rd. 
S. Burlington, VT 
(802) 651 8760 

Formerly Canoe Imports 


WWW.UMIAK.COM 




calendar 



Eva Sollberger’s 

SfUCKlNi 

VERMONT 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


FROM THE ARCHIVES: 




IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 


sponsored by: 




DAVE KELLER & JOHNNY RAWLS: The north and 


health & fitness 


COMMUNITY RESTORATIVE YOGA: Tisha Shull 

COMMUNITY VINYASA: Rose Bryant helps 

ance. Sangha Studio. Burlington, 12:45-1:45 p.m. 
Donations. Inro, 448-4262. 


YOGIC SCIENCE: PRANAYAMA AND MEDITATION: 

Burlington, 2-3 p.m. Donations. Info. 446-4262 


RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Noodles. Willlston. 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

'STUART LITTLE' AUDITIONS: Aspiring actors in 


Rutland Youth Theatre, 3-6 p.m. I 
SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: From feathers and 

members; preregister. Info. 434-2167. 

YOUNG STORYTELLERS WORKSHOP: Youngsters 

montreal 

'CONTRACTIONS': SeeTHU.21. 

'MISTAKES WERE MADE': See WED.20. 


CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
MATINEE CONCERT: Music for strings and voice 

Randolph. 4 p.m. $25. 1 * 


CALEDONIA COUNTY FAIR: Si 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR: See FRI.22. 10 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.20. 
WYISWYG: See SAT.23. 

food & drink 

CU8AN COOKING CLASS: PICADILLO WITH 
SWEET PLANTAINS & COCONUT FLAN: Ammy 

SOUTH BURUNGTON FARMERS MARKET! Farmers. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 
Winooski. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 413-446-4664. 


John the Baptist Church. Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 3 p.m. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
OPENING CONCERT: A program of works by 


$15-30. 1 nfo. 846-2175 or 863-5966. 


BIKE FOR THE BARN FARM TOUR: Cyclists spin 


lunch, noon-2 p.m. $6-15; $30 per family of four. 
GARDENS IN 8L00M: Eye-catching landscapes 

Barn Visitor Center, Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller 
National Historical Park. Woodstock. 10:30-11:30 
a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 457-3368, ext. 22. 

ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER II: TOUR OF 
WATERBURY DAM: Folks meet at the top of 

tain views. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 11:30 
call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

WAR OF THE WEEDS!: Garden helpers remove 
Center. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 10 a.m. 
ter; call to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 

sports 

NORTH FACE RACE TO THE TOP OF VERMONT: 

light. Toll Road. Mount Mansfield, Underhill. 9 a.m. 


WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed ladies of 

p.m. S3. Info, 864-0123. 


9:30 a.m.; 5K, 10 a.m. $20-40. Info. 488-6911. 


talks 

NOLAN GASSER & NAOMIE KREMER: The compos- 

p.m. $15-20. Info. 867-0111. 

'PHYSICS' STRANGE CATS': From Schrodinger's cat 

sion. Private residence, Hinesburg. 4:30-6 p.m. 
Free, Info. 922-1665. celebratemind@gmail.com. 

theater 

BORN HERE TONIGHT' AUDITIONS: See SAT.23. 
'CONCERT IN C FLAT' AUDITIONS: See WED.20. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT : 





SEASONS 

PERFORMANCE 


THE U N I V E R S I T Y 
ofVERMONT 

NC Dances VT with Van Dyke Dance Group, Paul Besaw, and Christal Brown a. 
Roomful of Teeth 

Andrew Ranged, .-mm; Models and Mimics Homages m Music a 
Civil War Witness 8: Response wrt Jay Ungar s> Molly Mason 
Kl ran Ahlu walla 
Tien Hsieh, :> yin 
The Sphinx Virtuosi 

'The lovesong of R Buckminster Fuller." Sam Green 

with iv. ripn.il soj'idtrari txj To La Tengo a 

The Rose Ensemble 

Redbud Kris Oelmhorst. Jeffrey Foucault, si n Peter Mulvey 

A Holiday Concert * n Anonymous 4 

The Solo Workshop Assigned Allies. - r :/o.ik e • 

Brentano String Ouartet 

Jazz for Valentine's Oay witn Cyrllle Almee and h« Cuartot 

Faure Ouartett 
Eric Bibb 

John Jorgenson Ouintet 

A St Patrick's Oay Celebration mt . Eileen Ivors w 
Oave Stryker, jazz guitar with if e UVM Big Band 9 
The Nile Project «j 

The Nordic Fiddlers Bloc 

Jerusalem Trio w tf Manam Adam. : i.rnrt 




Based on the classic cult comedy film, 
this musical sets the standard for 
modern, outrageous, in-your-face humor! 


Production Supervisor. Kathy Richards 
Artistic Director Corey Gottfried 
Music Director. Carol Wheel 
Choreographer Donna Antell 


Info: www.lyrictheatrevt.org 


He’s ready to go back to school. 



COMMUN ITYD 

cev^ 

OF VERMONT m 


calendar 


KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC I 





863-6713. 

YOGA WITH ALEXANDRA: Rocking rhythms enliven 

tlon. Info. 279-6663. 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagl- 



language 


BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers 



FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: S 




•Iington.4:30- 


PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 



THE EAMES BROTHERS AT TUESDAY NIGHT LIVE: 



LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
FESTIVAL TUESDAY: David Ludwig. Katie Ford and 





outdoors 

SUMMER BUG WALKS: Insect lovers grab theli 



229-6206. 


FIGURE S RACING: Lightweight cars squeal around 





DREAMS & SOUL TRAVEL: KEYS TO HEALING & 



theater 

THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 
’THE PRODUCERS' AUDITIONS: See M0N.2S. 5:45- 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: Readers weigh In on Rebecca 



WED. 27 

agriculture 



dance 

TECHNIQUE BOOT CAMP: See M0N.25. 


REGISTER NOW! 

CCV.EDU 




I LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




Staniford 


Single family homes priced from $405,500 


ifarms 




I 


GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 



LSjSgg- 


Win restaurant 
gift cards! 
Plus, prizes from 
Long Trail! 





classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


BEGINNER WATERCOLOR 
SEMINAR!: Want to try water- 

9:30 a. m.- 3:30 p.m. (w/ lunch 
break each day). Cost: $200/12- 

504B Dalton Dr.. Colchester. Info: 

BREAKTHROUGH FREE 
WEIGHTS: For those looking to 


on Wed.. Sep.lO-Oct 29. 7-8 a.m. 
Cost: $79/members; $109/non- 

32 Malletts Bay Ave.. Winooski. 
Info: Dianne Villa Schwartz. 652- 

CITYSCAPE BOOT CAMP: 

a.m.; Thu., 12-1 p.m.; Sep. 8-Oct. 
30. $79/members, $709/non- 

$T50/members. $789/non- 

266 College St., Burlington. Info: 


KETTLE BELLS: Kettle bell 


Sep. 70-0ct. 29. 5:30-6:20 p.m. 
Cost: S 79/members; $709/non- 

32 Malletts Bay Ave.. Winooski. 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 

CLAY: REVISITING THE BOWL: 


Instructor: Chris Vaughn. Sun.. 
Sep. 74, 2-4 p.m. Cost $25/ 
person: $22.S0/BCA members. 
Location: B CA Clay Studio. 250 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: This 

Option 1: Weekly on Thu.. Sep. 
25-OcL 30. 6 -8:30 p.m.; Option 
2: Weekly on Thu.. Sep. 25-Oct. 

Mon.. Nov. 3-Dec. IS, 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost S240/p erson; S2I6/BCA 

clay sold separately at $ 20/25 lb. 


Location: B CA Clay Studio. 250 

DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

75. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $8/ 
participant: S7/BCA members. 




burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


documents. Students will 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $205/mem- 
bers; S184.S0/BCA members. 


Weekly on Tuesday. Sep. 30 -Nov. 
4, 6:3 0-8:30 p.m. Cost: $205/ 
person: $184.50 BCA members. 


28. Cost: $6/per child: $ S/BCA 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

DROP IN: POLLYWOG 
PRESCHOOL- This popular drop- 


Cost $295/person: S26S.S0/BCA 


materials like homemade Play- 


$6/per child: $ 5/BCA members. 


FREE WHEELIN': Come play with 

Kim O’Brien. Ages 6-12. Saturday. 
Sep. 27. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost 
$25/person; $22.50/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Clay Studio. 
250 Main St, Burlington. 

OIL PAINTING: Leam how to 




DROP IN: ADULT WHEEL Curious 


Cost $12/per participant; $11/ 

free. 1 . Location: BCA Clay Studio. 
250 Main St.. Burlington. 

DROP IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 


Nov. 18. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $280/ 
person: $252/BCA members. 


PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 


Dan Lovell. Weekly on Wed., 

Sep. 77-Oct 22 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $170/person; 5753/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 

PHOTO: MIXED LEVEL 
DARKROOM: Take your work 






PRINTMAKING: This Introduc- 


6-8 :30 p.m. Cost: $210/person; 
S189/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Print Studio. 250 Main St, 

SQUISHY CIRCUITS: Using 




Rachel Hooper. Ages 8-12. 
Saturday. Sep. 27 7:30-3:30 pm. 
Cost $25/person; S22.50/BCA 


WOMEN S SMALL BUSINESS 
PROGRAM: Enroll today in Start 


coaching 


30-DAY SELF-DISCOVERY 

Wed. at 8 p.m. Cost: $47/guided 


BEGINNER SWING DANCE 
LESSONS: For absolute begln- 

F our Tuesdays Sept 2-Sept 
23 from 6:30-7:30 p.m. Cost 

864-8382, terrybour@gmail.com . 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St. Burlington. Info: 


peers. Every Thursday 5:30-9 

Info: Women's Small Business 
Gwen Pokalo. 846-733B, 
wsbp.org. 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


9:75 p.m. Cost: $10/l-hr. class. 
Location: North End Studios, 294 

Info Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 




sons also available. Cost: $5 0/4- 
Club. 20 Cmwley St. Burlington. 

empowerment 

BECOMING CONSCIOUS OF 
THE UNCONSCIOUS: Meet your 

exercises. Led by Sue Mehrtens. 

22 7-9 p.m. Cost $90 Location; 
55 Clover La.. Waterbury. Info: 
Sue. 244-7909. 

WORKING W / YOUR ANGELS: 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


25. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $60 Location: 
Sue. 244-7909. 


OAVINCI BODYBOARD: This it a 

8-0ct. 27, 5:30-6:20 p.m. Cost: 
$79/members; $709/non-mem- 

Matletts Bay Ave. IS 


STRENGTH FUSION: Ever had 

Sep. I7-0ct. 30. 5:30-6:20 p.m. 
Cost: $79/memDers; $709/non- 

32 Malleus Bay Ave.. Winooski. 
Info: Dianne Villa Schwartz. 652- 

WOMEN’S SMALL GROUP 
STRENGTH TRAINING: There 


Cost: $79/members; $109/non- 
32 Malletts Bay Ave.. Winooski. 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


& teens age 74+ Sat., Aug. 23. 70 

Arts . 753 Main St.. Burlington. 
Info: 6 52-4500. flynnarts.org. 


2015, V5AC simply gives the 


gardening 


generator 

generator 


INTRO TO THE LASER CUTTER: 

6, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $160/ 
person: S144/BCA members. 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 





Plant Walk with Annie McCleary. 




Woodbury. Info: 456-8722, an 


VT MASTER COMPOSTER 

$40/noncredlt course. Location: 


language 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 

week of Sep. fl for 70 weeks. 
Cost: $225/70 classes of 90+ 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE FALL 
SESSION: VIVE LA RENTREE!: 

22. Cost: $245/course; $220.50 


Michellne Tremblay. AFLCR 
881-8826. michetlneatremblay& 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


Femandez. CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt, 


Brazilian Jiu-Jil 
3-time Rio de Janeiro State 


55 Leroy Rd.. Wltliston. Inf 
660-4072. julio@bjjusa.co 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Center. 7875. Winooski Ave.. 


WTF IS FELDENKRAIS?: 


Weekly on Thu., 5:45-6:45 p.m. 
Cost: $10/l-hour class. Location: 
Sacred Mountain Studio. 275 

Gillian Franks. 655-0950, gil- 


BILL REED VOICE STUDIO: 


Please contact Sa 




pregnancy/ 

childbirth 

PRE/POST NATAL EXERCISE 

77-Oct 30. 5:45-6:30 p.m. Cost: 
$9l/members; $747/non-mem- 

Malietts Bay Ave.. Winooski. Info: 
Jaimie Held. 652-8756. /held® 


HWA YU TAI CHI/MONTPELIER: 

p.m. Cost: $120/12-week series. 

Info: Ellie Hayes. 456-1983. 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 




a class. Location: Bao Tafc Fai 
Tai Chi Institute, 100 Church 
St, Burlington. Info: 864-7902, 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


admin@bill- 
1, 862-7362. 

7967 Spear St.. S. Burlington. 

TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 


Burlington Taiko Space, 208 
Flynn Ave.. suite 3-G. Burlington 

Info: Stuart Paton. 999-4255, 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-dt 


led by 


ence. Get hot: 2-for-I offer. $75. 


Info: 999-9963. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

welcome here. Cost 575/class. 
$130/class card, $S-70/commu- 

Yoga. 20 Kllburn St.. Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

1st week unlimited, $75/c/ass 
or $130710-class card. $72/ 

$100/10-class punch card. 


p.m.. Sat. 8:30 a.m. $76/class. 
$6 0/mo.. $760/3 mo. Location: 

Healing Center!. 180 Flynn Ave., 

water sports 


Sport Shoe Center. S. Burlington. 
Info: 497-0736. honestyogastu- 

YOGA ROOTS: Established in 
February 2073. Yoga Roots pro- 

24! Location: Yoga Roots. 6221 
Business Park. Info: 985-0090. 


the bike path. Burlington. Info: 
Paddlesurf Champlain. 887-4905, 





music 


Stick Shift 

Vermont drummer Jeff Salisbury publishes 
a new instructional book 


A bout 15 years ago, Jeff 
Salisbury found himself 
stumped. The local drummer 
and drum teacher was ap- 
proached by a student who had reached 
an impasse with his development and 
had a rather profound question for his 
instructor: How do I move around the 
drum set? 

To the casual observer, that might 
seem an oddly obvious query. You just, 
like, hit the drums, right? But for anyone 
who is not, say, Meg White from the 
White Stripes or Animal from “The 
Muppet Show,” the question poses a 
subtle yet tricky conundrum. It certainly 
did for Salisbury. 

“I thought, Shit. I have no idea," he 
says recently from the garage/practice 
space at his Jericho home. 

Most drummers, or at least those 
who aren’t self-taught, learn to drum by 
starting with simple rhythmic patterns, 
such as rolls, paradiddles, double strokes 
and the like. From there they graduate 
to rudimentary set drumming: four- 
on-the-floor rock beats, basic swing 


beats, maybe a syncopated Latin beat. 
As they advance, practiced rhythmic 
patterns become more complex and are 
integrated into set drumming for use 
in intricate beats, or epic, 15-minute 
drum solos. But how those patterns 
are deployed, the actual anatomy of 
which stick hits which drum or cymbal 
and when, and the variation that can 
result from altering those patterns, was 
something Salisbury had never fully 
considered. 

“I'd never really thought about it,” 
says Salisbury, who at that point had 
been playing drums for more than three 
decades and teaching for nearly as 
long. “I’ve always just kind of ... moved 
around.” 

So Salisbury began experimenting 
with fundamental sticking patterns, 
shifting his targets — snare, toms, cym- 
bals, etc. — at varying points in the pat- 
terns. The result of those explorations 
is a new instructional book, Melodic 
Motion Studies for Drumset: Directional 
Strategies for Exploring New Sounds 
from Familiar Stickings. The book was 


recently published by Hal Leonard 
Corporation, the world’s largest pub- 
lisher of sheet music, as well as educa- 
tional music and method books. 

In a preface, Salisbury writes that the 
madness behind his method is unlocking 
the “infinite possibilities relating sound 
to motion” using “circular, vertical, hori- 
zontal, diagonal and various combina- 
tions of" recognizable drum motions. In 
layman’s terms, his goal is to encourage 
drummers to think outside the estab- 
lished parameters of how familiar mo- 
tions and patterns can be employed. 

Using the Percussive Arts Society’s 
Standardized Drumset Notation — that’s 
a typical music stave in which each line 
and space corresponds to a different 
drum or cymbal, rather than pitches — 
Salisbury outlines a series of exercises 
designed to expand a drummer's rela- 
tionship to motion. They 
begin simply. For example, 
the first exercises are 
based on eighth-note pat- 
terns in which the right 
hand moves counterclock- 
wise from large tom to 
medium tom to small tom 
to snare. The left hand, 
meanwhile, moves clock- 
wise from snare to small 
tom to medium tom to 

The exercises progress 
in difficulty and complex- 
ity through six chapters, 
from basic sticking to 
windmill patterns, in- 
verted paradiddles and 
practical applications to 
rock, jazz and Latin beats. 

Over the course of those 
62 exercises, Salisbury 
draws connections to seemingly dispa- 
rate styles that only became apparent 
to him while devising his new method. 

For example, Swiss military march and 
Afrobeat. 

Salisbury, now seated behind one of 
two drum kits that face each other in his 
garage, plays the familiar rum-pa-pum- 
pum of a military march on the snare, more, 
Then he grins and arches his bushy book 
white eyebrows. He adjusts his sticking hope ' 
so that his right hand alternates between 
the medium and low toms, while his ||^pi 
left darts between the snare and ride 
cymbal. The rhythmic pattern, however, 
is unchanged. Immediately, the beat from F 
transforms from a solemn march into Leonai 
something you’d be more likely to hear 


THE ESTABLISHED 
PARAMETERS 


as the bombastic foundation of a Fela 
Kuti song. 

“Kinda makes you think about the 
universal nature of music, doesn't it?” he 

"The book presents some interest- 
ing ideas about ways to play the drum 
set using patterns of movement to get 
melodic phrases,” says Caleb Bronz, a 
former Salisbury student and now an ac- 
complished drummer in his own right. 
“Jeff's book gets you thinking differently 
about how drums can be played ... and 
can expand your concept of the drums 
as a melodic instrument.” 

Salisbury, 65, has played profession- 
ally since he was a teenager in Texas and 
California. He’s played in more Vermont 
bands than he can count, he says, and has 
manned the skins for the likes of Albert 
King, Chuck Berry and Bo Diddley, to 
name a few touring acts. 
In the basement of his 
house, Salisbury has post- 
ers from gigs he’s played, 
opening for the Doors and 
the Rolling Stones, the 
latter at a Texas county 
fair well before anyone 
really knew who Mick 
Jagger and Keith Richards 
were. Or, for that matter, 
Stones drummer Charlie 
Watts. 

As a teacher, privately 
and at Johnson State 
College and, more re- 
cently, the University of 
Vermont, Salisbury has 
nurtured some of the 
finest drummers ever to 
call Vermont home, in- 
cluding Dan Ryan, Sean 
Preece, Steve Hadeka (a 
iployee), Conor Elmes 
and Bronz, among many others. But for 
all the knowledge he’s imparted to local 
drummers over the years, Salisbury 
admits that researching and writing his 
book was just as educational for 


“I’d say I learned as much, if not 
about drumming in writing this 
over the last 15 years as I could 
o be able to teach,” he says. © 
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WYSIWYG-ging Out 

When Radio Bean's lee anderson and 
Co. held last year’s Precipice music 
festival in the field behind Burlington 
College, it signaled the arrival of a 
unique new venue for outdoor concerts 
within city limits. It was a revelation. 
Somehow, the field is secluded enough 
to insulate against noise impinging 
too greatly on nearby North Ave. 
neighbors. Yet it’s central enough to 
be within biking or walking distance 
— or stumbling distance, depending 
on your taste for Switchback beer — of 
most points in Burlington proper. The 
Precipice revealed a hidden jewel, 
a magical setting that had the area’s 
music promoters buzzing over the 
possibilities. This weekend, the first 
non-Precipice fest will be held at the 
space, the Signal Kitchen-curated 
WYSIWYG, which runs this Saturday 
and Sunday, August 23 and 24. 

WYSIWYG — a computing acronym 
for “What You See Is What You 
Get" — is not just a music fest. It's a 
multifaceted celebration that is as 
focused on local food as on rocking. 
From a logistical standpoint, it will be 
fascinating to see how the fest makes 
use of the space, particularly given the 
marquee names of the bands involved. 

Saturday's slate is highlighted by 
Montreal-based indie-folk band the 
barr brothers, a group that's long been 


local favorites and has a new album due 
out this fall called Sleeping Operator. 
They’ll be followed by “anti-folk 
phenomenon” shakey graves, loopy 
violin virtuoso kishi bashi, locals big 

BANG BHANGRA BRASS BAND and tWO more 

Montreal acts: synth-pop wunderkinds 
how sad and indie-folk darlings Patrick 
watson. And, yes, Patrick Watson is a 
dude. But Patrick Watson is also the 
name of Patrick Watson’s band. He 
knows that’s confusing, which we talked 
about when I interviewed him in 2012. 
Just deal with it. Dude(s) write(s) some 
of the loveliest chamber pop this side 
of Andrew bird. (That sound you hear 
is the Seven Days proofreaders' heads 
exploding trying to navigate the whole 
singular/plural subject-verb agreement 
thing when it comes to Patrick Watson.) 

Sunday begins with the wyskids, 
an all-star band composed of students 
from the Contois School of Music, 
followed by local songwriter abbie 

MORIN. ANAIS MITCHELL AND JEFFERSON HAMER 

are next, performing songs from their 
stunning 2013 album Child Ballads. To 
refresh your memory on that one, the 
duo reworked a series of old-world 
folk songs culled from five-volume 

^mfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


compendium The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, compiled by 19th- 
century' collector sir francis james child. 
It was one of the coolest records to 
come out that year, and a chance to see 
the duo live is pretty special. Mitchell, 
by the way, will play a solo set later in 
the day. 

Rounding out the Sunday schedule 
are brett hughes and the honky tonk 
crowd, NYC-based “cave music” 
progenitors moon hooch — that’s sort 
of a primitive, live instrumental take 
on house music, BTW — local ethereal 
dubscape pioneers barika and soul 
howler lee fields. 

For more info on the festival, 
including just what the hell 
“WYSIWYG Bucks” are, visit Wysiwyg. 

BiteTorrent 

In other Vermont music-fest news: the, 
um, Vermont Music Fest! 

The fifth annual VMF is this 
Saturday, August 23, at the Lareau 
Farm in Waitsfield. And though the 
organizers didn’t take me up on my 
suggestions to spice up the name from 
last year's column blurb on the festival, 
it looks like a good one. Also, it’s free, so 
who’s complaining? 

This year's lineup again features 
some solid local talent, including afri-vt 
drum & dance, rocksteady sensations — 
and column favorites — steady betty, 

the MICHELLE SARAH BAND, JOE DRISCOLL & 

sekou kouyate (see the spotlight on page 
67), and johnny rawls and dave keller, to 
name a few. This in addition to Miami- 
based headliners, the “Latin urban 
orchestra” locos por juana, fresh off an 
appearance at this year’s Manifestivus. 

If you missed Rock the Boat 2 with 
waylon speed and rough francis last 
Saturday, August 9, 1 want you to roll 
up this paper and bat yourself over the 
nose while repeating, “Bad local rock 
fan! Bad!” (If you’re reading online, 
please come up with a similarly suitable 
punishment for yourself I’ll wait...) 

In short, that was three hours of the 
most fun you can legally have on a boat. 
(All typical disclosures with both bands 
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.LIQUOR STORE, PELICAN MOVEMENTS 


LES CLAYPOOL’S 
DUO DE TWANG 


THE GRISWOLDS 


FUTURE ISLANDS 

OPERATORS 


7 THE NEW DEAL 

NORTH AMERICAN SCUM 
(PRESENTING THE MUSIC OF 
LCD SOUNDSYSTEM) 


J FIRST FRIDAY 

DJ ATAK, DJ PAPI JAVI, ANTARA 


UPCOMING... JUST ANNOUNCED 


9 /;* 9 / 6 - 80 SI 0 N CALLING 10/4-MCCHRIS 

9/6 -JAM FOR SAM 10/lj-DOMFUMONS 

9/7 - M. WARD 11/11 - RYAN HEMSWORIH 











CLUB DATES : 




THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): The Irregulars 



ZEN LOUNGE: OJ Ablli 



cliittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


Grievous Angel The intrigue surrounding Nashville-based songwriter 
natalie salzman extends far beyond her unusual instrument of choice. The classically 
trained harpist deftly corrals an array of elements from styles including country, jazz, 
blues and rock. As her latest album, Ebb & Flow, reveals, she reveres icons such Nina 
Simone and Janis Joplin as much as current pop favorites such as Norah Jones. Salzman 
plays Radio Bean in Burlington on F riday, August 22, and the Monkey House in Winooski 


this Saturday, August 23, with B 


ooklyn's the paisley fields and songwriter nick messitte. 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Breathe 



WED. 20 

»M rd “ re) ' B:3DP ' m ‘ 

islands/northwest 

barre/m ontpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 

burlington 


Rhythm Boys (rockabilly), 6:30 

donation 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD 


pm, free. 



ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Blues 

northeast kingdom 

^“'I e " k ™d C °T r d L H °“ r 

BREAKWATER CAFE: The Hitmen 


THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night 7 pm free. 

CHARLIE O'S: DJ Crucible 


T30 ' m n don*at'oT ler ^ 

outside Vermont 

^EVef7p P m^e° UlStk ' 

Life (EDM). 10 p.m., free. 

barre/montpelier 


n"“ T t r™ ! ’ A ^ UVe " USIC 

^nJl"“ keWithMe,0dy 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 


WHAMMY BAR: Bob & the 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 

B:7ojT,opm.r;" 

stowe/smuggs area 

OpVn Mic (Vtandup comedy)* 7^ 


THU. 21 

MOOG S PLACE: Open MIC. 8 

p.m.ifree.The.Edd.the Jauntee 

with D. Davis (acoustic), 5 pm. 

burlington 

RIICTV NAN RAOH.r.DNiF T.j 


pm. free. 


(blues. bkjegmss)*9pm! B0Wn 

DevInTuelAStephenHarms 

stowe/smuggs area 



(folk), 6 p.m.. free. Ensemble V 

^ephenHa^fo^Opm 

9“”^“ 

(jazz), 4:30 p.m., free. 

9 pm. free. 


FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell 

middlebury area 

Trio (jazz* 7 E p m ,e free°DJCre8 

PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 


CITY LIMITS: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half 

LOUNGE & STAGE: DJ Dizzle 

(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 

middlebury area 

& “"','»! med,|5t3,ldUP) ' 8 

(house). 10 pm. free. 



champlain 

ZEN LOUNGE: Funkwagon (funk). 

Jam, 8 pm. tree. 

(singer-songwriter), 8 pm. free. 

islands/northwest 

10p.m„ free. 

free. 

NECTAR'S: Trivia Mania 7 p.m.. 

TWIGGS - AN AMERICAN 

chittenden county 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 

LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 

Downfall Country String Band 

9:30 pm, $2/5. 18*. 

Night 7 pm, free. 

Chiodos. blessthefall, 1 Kiled the 


PIZZA BARRIO: Erik Sievert 

northeast kingdom 

Prom Queen, Capture the Crown 

champlain 


THE PARKER PIE CO.: Ralph 



outside Vermont 



FRI.22 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Starllne 


CLUB METRONOME: 'No Diggity' 






RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 





RED SQUARE: The High Breaks 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Bad Accent 




chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke with 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Thunder 




barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE O'S: Swamp Candy 






stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Torus (rock). 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: 


SAT.23 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Wolfpack 
CLUB METRONOME: Retronome 



FINNIGAN'S PUB: The Family 
FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p m.. 



JUNIPER: Safari (eclectic DJs). 9 




10 BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 
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MONTPELIER 




8.21 DJGRGU BIRTHDAY BASH 
8.29 flHNQUE 
9. 05 CASIO BRSTRRD 
9.12 RUSTIC OVERTONES 
9. * 3 SLANT SIXX 
9 . 1 9 PRIMATE FIASCO 
9.27 HOT NEON MAGIC 
10. 03 AFINQUE 


and their members’ relationships to 7D 
apply.) Which is to say, it was kick-ass 
rock and rolL On a boat. Do I really need 
to explain to you why that's amazing? 
Plan to be there next year, you. 


In case you hadn't noticed, the 
reopened Rusty Nail in Stowe has 
seriously upped its live-music game, 
bringing big-name acts seemingly every 
week. Last week was george clinton. 
This week the venue has taj mahal with 
locals tallgrass getdown on Thursday, 
August 21, and dancehall stalwart king 

YELLOWMAN With the VAN GORDON MARTIN 

band on Friday, August 22. If that’s the 
level of talent the club is booking in 
the summer, imagine what they might 
funnel our way come ski season, huh? 

Dept, of Corrections: There was a pair 
of errors in last week’s music section. 
The first was that I erroneously stated 
in the article on recently reunited local 
hardcore icons drowningman that jeff 
howlett’s (codirector, A Band Called 
Death ) band non compos mentis predated 


slush and s seconds expired, both of 
which he also fronted. In fact, NCM 
came after those bands. In a related 
story, Drowningman’s set at Signal 
Kitchen last Friday was, in serious 
critical parlance, the shit. Those guys 
rawk. Wikkid hahd. 

The second error was more 
egregious, and kind of hilarious. The 
heading of my review of the self-titled 
debut album from Back to the Future 
acolytes wave of the future mistakenly 
listed the title of that record as An 
Intimate Evening, which was actually 
the title of an album reviewed the 
previous week from jazz singer jody 
albright. My apologies, WOTF. If only 
I had some sort of, I dunno, time- 
traveling DeLorean or something... 

(It should also be noted that what I 
saw of WOTF’s release show at Nectar’s 
last Saturday, post-Rock the Boat 2, was, 
well, a boatload of fun. The early part of 
the show was loaded with Ghostbusters 
references, which makes me excited for 
their next album. I promise not to cross 
the streams on that review.) 



Last but not least, this Thursday, August 
21, the fine folks at Club Metronome 
unveil a new monthly series called Rock 
Candy, hosted by our buds dino bravo. In 
a recent email, DB front man matt perry 
writes that he and Nectar’s talent buyer 
alex budney talked to DB about devising 
a regular local rock night to help 
balance the abundance of funk, cover 
bands and DJs dominating the schedule 
at Nectar’s and Metronome lately. The 
series will run one Thursday per month, 
through at least the end of the year. 
(Longer if y’all show up. So do that.) 

The debut installment features the 
dirty blondes — which, BTW, includes 
7D designer diane suluvan, or at least 
some colossally plastered version of 
her — Bradford's be aggressive and 
Dino Bravo, who I'm told are nearing 
completion on a new EP. ® 
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/..KOHL’S KIDS. 

bike smart 

trailer to your school! 
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165 CHURCH ST, BTV • 802-399-2645 


THURSDAY AUGUST 21” 

ien 

TAJ MAHAL TRIO (m) 

W/ TALLGRASS GETDOWN (LATt) 

FRIDAY AUGUST 22 nd 

HL 

KING YELLOWMAN 

W/VAN GORDON MARTIN BAND 
Sot 8/23 -STOWE TANGO 
MIJSIf FFSTIVAI MIIONGA 
Fri 8/29 - KEEGHAN NOLAN BAND 
Sot 8/30- JOSH PANDA & SOME GIRLS 


Fri 9/5 - SETH YACOVONE BAND 
Thu 9/18 -NEW RIDERS 
OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
Fri 10/17- HOT NEON MAGIC 


1190 Mountain Rood 802-253-6245 
■ ij Rustynailvt.com 

GET TICKETS at fflTrQ% mu 


REVIEW this 

Ava Marie, In Our 
Garden. After the 
War. Your Eyes 
Close. I Breathe Out. 

(KTR RECORDINGS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

If you’re looking for an uplifting record, 
then In Our Garden. After the War. Your 
Eyes Close. I Breathe Out. by local folk 
group Ava Marie — an inexplicable tweak 
to the well-known hymn "Ave Maria” 

— is not for you. The live-piece band’s 
debut album blends the cold, melancholy 
arrangements of Bon Iver with the drama 
and raw emotion of recently disbanded 
folk duo the Civil Wars. Add in weary, 
image-laden lyrics and you have a 
contemplative album that won't cure a 
sour mood but might offer some company. 

The opener, “In Our Garden. After 
the War.,” introduces the vocal stylings 
of lead singer and guitar player Macaulay 
Lerman and bass player and vocalist 
Shannon Saulsbury. Their intimate, 
conversational, back-and-forth approach 
defines the album, as does a musically 
sparse aesthetic. Some tunes barely get 
a lift of guitar. Others, such as “White 
Twine,” benefit from a stroke of Sarah 
Wallen’s piano, or a still backdrop of Tim 



a Dry Place.” Sage Maliepaard contributes 
quiet, minimal violin throughout, but 
ups the ante with a fast-paced stretch in 
“Bowed Ships, Cradling.” 

Though effective in moments, the 
transition from Saulsbury’s soft voice to 
Lerman's guttural exhaling occasionally 
occurs, frustratingly, in the middle of a 
thought or action. For example, in the 
closer, “Your Eyes Close, I Breathe Out.” 
Here, Saulsbury sings, “Fluttering eyelids 
against damp bed sheets / when I breathe 
in you exhale with a murmur." He opens 
with measured and delicate breath, 
pausing on each syllable in “fluttering." 
Lerman makes a jarring appearance on 
the word “damp," snuffing the sentiment 
as though it were a candle on a very sad 
birthday cake, and thus souring what 
would otherwise be a sensual and familiar 
image of two lovers lying in bed. 

Lyrically, Ava Marie place themselves 
in a post-conflict countryside, focusing on 
physical and emotional destruction, but 


Missisquoi River 
Band, Plenty of 
Heartaches 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

There’s something refreshing about an 
album that doesn’t pretend to be anything 
other than what it is. Such is the case with 
Plenty ofHeartaches, the debut offering 
from Vermont’s Missisquoi River Band, 
released earlier this year. The album 
likely won’t go down as a groundbreaking 
work of bluegrass ingenuity or some 
grand artistic statement. But as bassist 
and songwriter Cindy Weed puts it in the 
record’s accompanying one-sheet, “We 
hope this is a delightful, easy-listening CD 
that many, many will enjoy.” And on that 
score MRB certainly succeed. 

The band's core is the Enosburg- 
based songwriting trio of Patrick Murphy 
and Jim and Cindy Weed. Each brings 
a distinct style to the table. Murphy, 
a guitarist and vocalist, specializes in 
sentimental country and folk-tinged 
balladry as evidenced by the opening 


title track and songs such as the wistful 
“Taking My Time.” Murphy owns a dusky 
baritone that colors his lovelorn musings 
with a blue hue. He’s equally adept, 
however, at lighter fare, as evidenced by 
the cheeky, New Orleans-blues-inflected 
“If My Girlfriend Was a Tractor." 

The Weeds, meanwhile, write with all 
the warm nostalgia of a Norman Rockwell 
painting. Take this line from Cindy Weed's 
“Funny How Things Can Change.” “In 
winter we ski for miles / through the 
deep and snowy woods,” sings Murphy, 
who handles the bulk of the album's lead 
vocals. Then, “At night by the fireplace 
we’d sit / our hearts they were filled 
with smiles." A little precious? Sure. But 
anyone who has spent an evening huddled 
with loved ones by a hearth on a bleak 
midwinter Vermont night wall likely find 
the sentiment appealing — particularly 
when the band breaks into dovetailing, 
three-part harmony at the chorus. 

Rounding out the group is a trio of 
exceptional local players. Will Patton, 
though perhaps better known for his 
gypsy-jazz leanings, is typically brilliant 
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also hope for renewal. The last few lines 
of “With Broken Feet," sung in unison by 
Saulsbury and Lerman, are emblematic: 
“And after the war and the funeral / And 
after a day of argument and reunion / 
They will need a garden to tend / And a 
body to mend / And last of all someone to 
yearn for.” In other instances, however, as 
on these lines from the opener the group 
comes off as overly — and awkwardly 
poetic: “The morning was an open wound 
/ and your belongings scattered all down 
the road / like the empty frames of dead 
deer / buildings burning inside your 

Still, beautiful moments abound. 
Saulsbury’s turn on “Fever, Sap, Skin” 
achingly evokes love as a blank canvas. 

On "Keeper of Crippled Horses,” Lerman 
offers stunning lines about finding 
someone in everyday physical items long 
after they’re gone. These passages suggest 
that, in time, Ava Marie might take flight 
in the folk world, albeit softly and sadly. 

In Our Garden. After the War. Your 
Eyes Close. I Breathe Out. by Ava Marie is 
available at avamariefolk.bandcamp.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 




guitar. Fiddler Neil Rossi adds a distinct 
Appalachian flair. Bill Gaston provides 
plenty of twangy licks on banjo and dobro, 
proving an able foil to Jim Weed’s tasteful 
lead guitar work. 

There may be more dynamic and 
technically impressive local bluegrass 
albums than Plenty ofHeartaches. But 
buoyed by plainspoken songwriting, 
sturdy picking and copious heartfelt odes 
to their home state, Missisquoi River Band 
offer a record that should find a place on 
the shelves of Vermont bluegrass fans — 
especially if that shelf rests in proximity to 

Plenty ofHeartaches by Missisquoi 
River Band is available at cdbaby.com. 
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HA: NOT AVAILABLE. AA: ALL AGES. 



Watch Your Language Guinea kora phenom sekou kouyate 
doesn't speak English. American-born, England-based folk-hop songwriter joe driscoll 
speaks no French — Kouyate's native tongue. Yet that language barrier hasn’t prevented 
the duo from releasing one of the most dynamic albums in world music this year: 
Faya. Released on Charlotte's Cumbancha imprint, the record is a heady yet accessible 
cultural cross-pollination of spoken word, hip-hop, and rock with Afrobeat and reggae. 
And it’s a stunner in any language. Catch them this Saturday, August 23, as part of the 
Vermont Music Fest at the Lareau Farm in Waitsfield. 
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visit www.sfntc.com 


No additives 

ourtobacco 

does NOT mean 

safer cigarette. 


Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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CLUB DATES 


VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 


ZEN LOUNGE: Animal House 



s towe/smuggs area 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



stowe/sm uggs area 



MON. 25 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Metal 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 






TUE.26 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 



stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke with 





Buy Local On their 2012 album, Local Business, titus andronicus again 
indulged the wild streak of grandeur that has been the band’s calling card since its 2008 
debut, The Airing of Grievances. The group’s third album is also more refined, though 
without sacrificing its trademark energy and wit. Or, as Rolling Stone puts it, TA “might 
be America’s most desperately ambitious, righteously exciting flamethrowers.’’ The band 
plays the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington this Thursday, August 21, with 

LIQUOR STORE and PELICAN MOVEMENT. 


chittenden county 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: The Fire 



SE BAKERY: Open 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 



stowe/smuggs area 



champlain 

islands/northwest 

BAYSIDE PAVILION: Starllne 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL a BURRITO 
CAFE: Dale Cavanaugh (folk). 6 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPEUER): Cajun Jam with 




PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 

middlebury area 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic.lO p.m. 








Visit our Tap Room and Biergarten 
Wednesday through Sunday. Serving 
locally inspired foods, fresh pints, growlers, 
bottle releases and more. 


LOSTNATIONBREWING.COM 


GOOD times gallerv 

iso church qt rmrmnatan . B no.a«;Q.nnao • 


1 50 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON • 802-859-0088 
MONDAY- SATURDAY 12-8PM • SUNDAY I2-7PM 


LOCAL CLOTHING 

HANDBLOWN GLASS BY 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR OF 

Mike Fro • Pulse 

Rumor* Imafi3 • BUT 

Hitman • SVN • C2 

Follow our clothinfi on inslaaram 

Fnllmu nnr dlacc n n inctadram 

(atherumormillvt 

(sfioodtimesflallery 

•ATTN: STUOENTS- FOLLOW BOTH INSTAGRAMS 

ND GET A FREE TEE WITH ANV PURCHASE!* 
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Finding Ground 


Burlington painter Julie A. Davis by xian chiang-waren 


S imply put, Julie A. Davis paints 
landscapes. Her depictions of 
mountains, waterfalls, lakes, 
fields and small Vermont 
towns adorn her white-walled studio in 
Burlington’s South End. One of the origi- 
nal members of the South End Arts and 
Business Association, Davis has rented the 
same studio for 15 years. Each year during 
the annual Art Hop, hundreds of visitors 
pass through the tiny space. 

“I like being here because this is where 
the artists are," Davis says, leading a visi- 
tor up a creaky staircase to her third-floor 
studio in the postindustrial building known 
as the Howard Space. Here, some two dozen 
artists rent spaces in every nook and cranny. 
Davis keeps hers spare but cozy: There’s a 
well-stocked dish rack, a mini-fridge and 
an armchair. The place has an old-school 
institutional vibe, a striking contrast to the 
lush natural scenes on the walls. 

Davis, 57, is foremost a plein-air painter, 
meaning she frequently sets up her easel 
outdoors. “Nature has always been a way 
for me to feel whole and more relaxed," 
she says. A lifelong Vermonter who grew 
up in Barre (her grandfather was former 
governor Deane C. Davis), she's lived in 
Burlington for most of her adulthood. 

Unlike some landscape artists, Davis is 
indiscriminate about her subject matter. 
Her current solo show, at Left Bank Home 
& Garden on Bank Street, features a range 
of evocative outdoor scenes from Vermont 
and other New England locations in vari- 

“Stately Grounds” captures a muted 
green meadow and the beginning of a path 
into the woods. “On the Rocks" is a water 
scene in vivid blues, greens and grays 
with thick, choppy brushstrokes. “August 
Shadows” is a nostalgic townscape of 
Johnson, with late summer’s orange light 
caressing the rooftops. Davis spent nine 
months in the town last year, painting at 
the Vermont Studio Center. 

“I just look to find something I con- 
nect with,” she says of her compositions 
and subjects. “A tree, a shadow. I feel like 
there’s communication there that you can 
try to connect with if you really listen." 

Being outdoors, Davis reflects, “is kind 
of like my church. I become pretty much 
completely immersed.” 

Once back in her studio, Davis will 
often return to a painting and rework it 
She frequently changes her process to keep 
herself engaged and, since she’s largely 
self-taught, to push her own boundaries. 
Davis says she likes the characterization 
that a visiting lecturer at VSC gave her 


body of work: "naturalistic expressionist.” 
That is, a loose and spontaneous style of 
expressionism without social commentary, 
using the natural world as a vehicle. 

In the work that Davis shows publicly, 
her affinity for landscapes is a constant; 
her palette, too, tends to stay earthy and 
muted. "I like painting the more mundane 
beauty in Vermont,” she says. 

Stylistically, though, her paintings 
range from traditional, representational 
landscapes — which Davis later refers 
to as her “stiff-upper-lip" paintings 


— to a contemporary, abstract series with 
minimal brushwork on white-toned back- 
grounds. In the latter, it’s impossible to tell 
if one is looking at a still life or a landscape. 

“My process changes all the time. I just 
keep playing around,” Davis says, pulling 
out examples of recent work in distinct 
styles. 

“I make all these rules for myself,” she 
explains. ‘Til say, ‘I’m going to use up all of 
this color!’ Or ‘I’m going to use all that up!’ 
Or Tm going to smush everything around 
like that.’ Next thing you know, I’ve got all 


MY PROCESS 
CHANGES ALLTHETIME. 

NISI KEEP PLAYING AROUND. 

JULIE DAVIS 


of these,” she adds, gesturing to the array 
of paintings around her. 

It’s tempting to call some of her more 
free-form work impressionist, but Davis 
says that’s not usually her intention. “I'm 
far-sighted, so I paint from here,” she 
explains, stepping a few feet back from a 
canvas. “I start up close, a bit, but basically 
I’m always backing up to see and respond- 
ing to what I just did.” 

Davis’ foray into art began well after her 
schooling and early career. Armed with a 
bachelor’s degree in political science and a 
master’s in public administration from the 
University of Vermont, she worked as a lob- 
byist, legal clerk and political adviser before 
cofounding, in 2000, Vermont HITEC, a 
nonprofit distance-learning program for 
disadvantaged Vermonters. Currently 
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the vice president, Davis says she’s "jerry- 
rigged” her life to make time for professional 
pursuits as well as painting. 

Davis had always been a supporter and 
lover of the arts, but she didn’t stand at 
an easel herself until she was 35 — when 
a friend roped her into taking art classes. 
“I had no background,” she recalls. “But I 
took pastel lessons and never looked back.” 

For several years, Davis dabbled in the 
local arts scene by participating in Vermont 
Artists Week at VSC. In 1995, after the death 
of a close friend, she went to the studio 
center for an artist residency' and quickly 
found sanctuary in the artistic community 
and natural beauty of the surrounding area. 

Davis concedes that it was one of the 
first times in her life — after years of being 
on-the-go professionally — that she’d 
taken time and space for herself. Painting 
itself became a "place to heal and connect," 
she says. 

Davis returned to VSC for periodic 
residencies over the years. Last August, 
she arrived for a month-long residency 
and didn't leave until April, when a diag- 
nosis of Lyme disease brought her home 
to Burlington. “It was not planned," Davis 
says of her nine-month stay in Johnson. 
“It was just to continue painting. It was to 
recover from my life. I've had a lot of loss 
in the last few years," she adds, referring to 
the death of her young son in 2011 and a 
spate of illness in the family. 

But painting spending time outdoors 
and being surrounded by an artistic com- 
munity inspired Davis to produce more than 
200 pieces of art during those nine months. 

“[The studio center] has the feeling of 
deep immersion and recuperation," she re- 
flects. “I think a lot of people who go there 
are facing great challenges in their life and 
recognize the importance of honoring that 
creative spirit ... [and] the importance of 
really getting in touch with yourself" 


NEW THIS WEEK 

mad river valley/waterbury 



rutland area 

0 CAROLYN ENZ HACK: 'Power and Energy.' 



ART EVENTS 

BREAK IT! BUILD IT!' GALLERY TALK: BCA curator 



BREAK IT! BUILD IT!' GUIDED TOURS: A curators 


VERGENNES ART WALK: Downtown galleries. 




ONGOING SHOWS 




INFO 


V PAMELA POLSTON 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR 



Opening reception Saturday August 16 6-8:30 Gallery talk by Richard Alther, writer, critic 7:00 

on the mountain road in stowe westbranchgallery.com 
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BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.7I 

POETRY IN MUSIC: Vermont artists respond to 

Through August 31. Info. 863-6458. Frog Hollow 
RACHEL HOOPER: 'Its Electric.' digital prints made 

DEFLECTIONS OF MY LIFE': Photographs taken by 
30. Info. 865-7211. Pickering Room. Fletcher Free 

by Brenda Singletary, Valerie d. Walker Misty Sol. 

August 28. 4-7 p.m. Through September 26. Info. 
862-9616. Burlington College. 

3 ‘STRENGTH IN NUMBERS': Ten art educators 

29. 5-7 pjn. Through August 29. Ii 
SUSAN NORTON: 'Chromodynamic 5." a 

TESSA HILL: Whimsical wall sculptures that 

WAYNE MICHAUD: Framed gidee prints of pet 

‘WEIRD SCIENCE': Vermont visual artists present 
film. Through August 30. Info. 660-9005. Art’s Alive 

Chittenden county 

AMALIA ELENA VERALLI & ANNE-MARIE 

Vermont artists. Through August 31. Info. 985-9511. 
ART FOR GILLETT POND: Local artists exhibit and 

434-3036. Richmond Free Library. 

BONNIE ACKER: 'Summer Horizons,' a new series of 
Septembers. Info, 985-3848. Furchgott Sourdiffe 
CAROL NORTON: Turning In/Tuming Out." 

COLIN BRYNE: Multimedia works by the Burlington 
artist. Through September30. Info. 658-2739. The 
ArtSpace at the Magic Hat Artifactory in South 

EVELYN MCFARLANE a STUDENTS: Oil paintings 
Through August 28. Info. 985-3648. Shelburne 



‘Art for Gillett Pond’ Gillett Pond, a mile-long body of water shared by Richmond and Huntington, is held in 
place by a dam that’s more than a century old. In recent years, torrential rains have made residents and state officials aware of the 
struggling dam structure; if it fails, the popular pond will disappear. Artists associated with Friends of Gillett Pond, a community 
group that is fundraising to repair the dam, are hoping to aid the cause with artwork that captures the landscape, flora and fauna 
around the pond. A portion of the sales of the paintings and photographs will benefit the Richmond Land Trust. “Art for Gillett Pond" 
is on display at the Richmond Free Library through August 31, and then it travels to the Huntington Public Library for the month of 
September. Pictured: “Wild Iris Island, Gillett Pond," by Jen Kenney. 


IN A NEW LIGHT: FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM 
ARRIVES IN AMERICA': Paintings by Monet Manet 

INAUGURAL EXHIBIT AT SOUTH GALLERY: The new 

LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL: The Terry Tyler 


PERILOUS PIGEONS': An exhibit of artworks 
Through August 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of Vermont 
SPIRIT ANIMALZ: Fourteen Vermont artists explore 

‘WARM SEASONS': A group show in various 


Gallery. PAINTING A NATION': A showcase of the 

Webb Gallery. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carriages 

NANCY CROW: Seeking Beauty: Riffs on Repetition.' 

Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: The Alphabet of 

October 31. Info. 985-3346. 


barre/montpelier 

1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

December 19. Info, 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 

AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE': A 

district of Baghdad. Through October 13. Info, 


in Plainfield^ 

ANDY NEWMAN: An exhibit of portrait and 

ANNA MACIJESKf: Images of nature and spirituality 

DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

Through October 15. Info. 828-2291. Vermont 
DJ BARRY: The Middlesex artist shows his latest 
Info. 225-6012. Sweet Melissah in Montpelier. 

JEFF DANZIGER: An exhibit of artwork by the 
31. Info. 223-3338. Kellogg-Hubbard Library In 
JOHN MATUSZ AND ASHLEY ANNE VESELIS: Metal 
September 19. Info. 839-5349. gallery SIX in 








JYL EMERSON: Art in Animals.' representational 



TUNBRIDGE GROUP SHOW: Pastel artwork by 
889-3404. Tunbridge Public Library. 


stowe/smuggs area 


'EXPOSED' OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: 



windows. Through OctoberlS. THE APPEARANCE 
OF CLARITY*: Artworks in black and white by Louis 









VICK AND GLIDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKI LEGACY*: 




MATTHEW CHANEY: 'Unchained Art" abstract oil 


SEBASTIAN SWEATMAN: 



1 279-0165. Gallery 



LESTER ANDERSON: A lifetime of travel informs 



RACHAEL ROBINSON ELMER: An exhibit of 'Art 



mtland area 

DONNA DODSON: "Pillars of the Community.' 
sculptures inspired by ancient Egyptian art and 






POETRY IN MUSIC 


CONCERTS 

Sun., August 24, 3:00pm 

Beethoven, Purcell, Poulenc, Schumann, Mozart 

Hyunah Yu, soprano. Soovin Kim, violin, Paul Neubauer, viol, 
Marcy Rosen, cello, leva Jokubavidute, piano 
Wed., August 27, 7:30pm 
Words into Music - Songs by David Ludwig, Willis 

Sarah?hafer, Soprano, JranMorris, mmo-sopron . 

Paul Neubauer. nolo, William Bolcom, piano, Ellen Hwangbo, 
Fri., August 29, 7:30pm 
Mendelssohn, Phillip Golub, Schubert, Brahms 
Sarah Shafer, soprano, Hyunah Yu, soprano, Randall Scarlata. t 
Bella Hristova, violin, Peter Stumpf, cello, Romie de < 
clarinet, Ellen Hwangbo, piano. Shai Wosner, piano 
Sun., August 31, 3:00pm 
Schumann, Shostakovich, Ravel 
Hyunah Yu. soprano, Bella Hriscova, violin, Soovin Ki 
Edward Arron, cello, Gloria Chien, piano, Ignat Solzl 
All concerts take place at the Elley-Long Music Cent 
at St Michael’s College, Colchester, VT 


Will Hoge 


Saturday, August 23 | 3:30 pm 

Killington Resort's Roaring Brook Umbrella Bars 
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Sacred 


do, her 

classes held in our studio. 

215 College Street, 3rd Floor • Burlington, VT 
802-863-9355 • www.sacredmountainstudio.cora 
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BARBERS PLUS... Fridays are walk ins ONLY 
_ _ with DJ Fatty Shay spinning 10-2pm! 


209 BATTERY STREET, BURLINGTON, VT 802 . 652.9093 

! bugattibarbers.com 


Qrcaoa Gardens & Greenhouses 


Organic Plants Grown from Seed 



Certified Organic Plants for Vermont Gardens 

Herbs, Hanging Baskets, Flowering Perennials, Annual Flowers, Spring 
Vegetable Seedlings, Seeds, Jams, Farm Grown Herb Blends and more! 

Mid Summer Sale 
All Plants - 50% off 

We have a great selection of 
Perennials and Herbs 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, Vermont 

Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws Pf] 




‘Sole’ Seeking an antidote to rainy days? Try looking at “Sole," an exceptionally 
bright exhibit at the Vermont Metro Gallery in Burlington. The show features 
contemporary works by three Vermont artists that “celebrate equilibrium and light,” 
according to a gallery statement They include sumptuously colored oil and gouache 
paintings by Susan Osgood; whimsical, swirling intaglio prints and sculpture by Alisa 
Dworsky; and abstract photographs by Douglas Biklen. Each piece “conveys a sense 
of buoyancy and warmth." Now that sounds like summer. Through September 28. 
Pictured: “Desert Mountains" by Biklen. 


RUTLAND AREA SHOWS ' 

FLORAL SEDUCTIONS': A 


31. FRIEDA POS' 

l rough August: 


LD HOLLOW SCULPTURE PA 


upper valley 

BILLINGS FARM & MUSEUM’S i 
EXHIBITION: A juried exhibit or 


G: PORTRAITS IN WRITING': 


KUNSTKAMERA: ' 
ANNIVERSARY OF 
MUSEUM 1 : Artworl 


10. PHILIP GODENSCHWAGER: C: 


IE TRICENTENNIAL 








‘STATUES OF LIBERTY': A semicentennial 



W. DAVID POWELL & BEN PEBERDY: New work by the 



brattleboro area 

-ROAD TRIP: AM ERICA THROUGH THE WINDSHIELD': 



IN YOUR CHEVROLET: Six decades or vintage car 
advertisements. 'SPOTLIGHT ON SMALL': Small-scale 



northeast kingdom 

BEN BARNES: New landscape and still-life paintings 

CASPIAN ARTS GROUP SHOW: 'Individual 



DAVID MACAULAY: 'How Macaulay Works.' an 







farmers. Through September 6. Into. 334-1966. MAC 


TOOTHBRUSH': From twig to bristle,' an exhibit 
of artifacts and images detailing the history of this 



outside Vermont 

EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition of 



OF WEAPONS': Selections from the permanent 



Through November 30. Info. 514-285-1600. Montreal 





SILVERSMITH 

COMMONS 

• New Modern 
Living in the Old 
North End 

• Pet Friendly 

• Energy Efficient 


NOW AVAILABLE 

258-260 N Winooski Ave r Burlington 
Managed by Redstone 

Visit our website at redstonevt.com 

Or contact Anne Borchers at (802) 363-4418 
for more Information 



SPORTS & FITNESS • PHYSICAL THERAPY • KIDS & FITNESS 


Pay for 4 months get 1 MONTH FOR 
Pay for 6 months get 2 MONTHS FOR 
Pay for 9 months get 4 MONTHS FOR 
Pay for 1 2 months get 6 MONTHS FOR 
Pay for 18 months get 9 MONTHS FOR 

Expires Tuesday, August 26th. Cannot be combined with any other offers 

so, what ARE YOU 

WAITING FOR? 


ESSEX: 802-879-7734 
SOUTH BURLINGTON: 802-658-0002 or 0001 
WILLISTON: 802-860-3343 


edgevt.com 





Magic in the Moonlight i 



W oody Allen pulls off a pretty 
impressive trick with his 44th 
film: He makes the charm of 
Emma Stone and Colin Firth 
disappear. Rarely have such appealing per- 
formers found themselves stranded in roles 
this underwritten and tiresome. 

Firth plays Stanley, a magician of the 
1920s who performs in Oriental costume 
under the stage name Wei Ling Soo. He’s 
the toast of Europe and, we learn, a Jazz Age 
‘ in of the Amazing Randi. Many of you 
are too young to remember the illusionist- 
turned-debunker of the paranormal. Or the 
days when a new picture by Allen virtually 
guaranteed a good time. 

Nobody who was around then will have 
difficulty recalling that period, however, 
since the filmmaker spends so much time 
these days recycling themes and motifs from 
it. When a friend and fellow magician (Si- 
mon McBurney) invites Stanley to the Cote 
d’Azur to debunk a comely clairvoyant he 
claims is pulling the wool over the eyes of 
a wealthy matron (Jacki Weaver), it quickly 
becomes clear we’re in for another round of 
Is the universe the work of some metaphysi- 
cal force, or a meaningless moral wasteland? 
It’s the kind of question the writer-director 
posed to masterful effect decades ago in 


Hannah and Her Sisters and Crimes and Mis- 
demeanors. 

Stone does her best to breathe believ- 
able life into the role of Sophie; interesting, 
much less amusing, life is out of the question, 
through no fault of the 25-year-old 
Allen supplies her with snappy flapper cou- 
ture to wear but nothing remotely snappy to 
say. The picture’s dialogue is the laziest and 
least inspired of his career. 

The idea is that Sophie not only charms 
Stanley, disguised as a traveling businessman, 
but disarms him with uncanny pronounce- 
ments. She conducts a seance in which he's 
unable to detect evidence of trickery. When 
Stanley drives Sophie to Provence to visit his 
aunt, he’s stunned to hear her reveal details 
about a secret affair the woman once had. 

But the most inexplicable thing the clair- 
voyant does is fall head over heels for Stan- 
ley. This is inexplicable for a number of rea- 
sons: He's nearly 30 years older than she is 
(oh, right, this is a Woody Allen movie); he’s 
a pompous gasbag who quotes Nietzsche and 
tells her which books to read (oh, right...); 
and she's about to marry her patron’s uku- 
lele-playing son and go from penniless Mid- 
westerner to globe-trotting millionairess. 

Gradually Stanley revises his views. I 
suppose if Emma Stone threw herself at me, 


I’d believe there must be a God, too. He’s 
such a pompous gasbag he even calls a press 
conference to announce his conversion and 
declare Sophie the real deal. 

Then, like clockwork, somethinghappens 
that puts everythi ng we've seen over the pre- 
vious hour in a new light. Later, something 
else equally predictable happens. And then 
those familiar white-on-black credits roll. 
Thank God. 

The picture is beautifully shot by Darius 
Khondji, who also beautifully shot Allen’s 
other French-set, supernaturally themed 
comedy, Midnight in Paris. Pictures of beau- 
tiful places are for postcards, though, and 


Magic in the Moonlight has appallingly little 
else to recommend it. Few, if any, laughs. 
Few, if any, new ideas. And nothing in terms 
of narrative we can’t see coming a kilometer 

It’s well known that Allen keeps a box 
containing scraps of paper on which he's 
jotted movie ideas over the years. Having 
just endured 97 of the most lifeless, excru- 
ciatingly superficial minutes of my review- 
ing career, I feel it safe to say that the once- 
incomporable auteur has reached not merely 
the bottom of that box but the bottom of the 
cinematic barrel. 

RICK KISONAK 


The Giver ★★ 



G ood dystopian fables make peo- 
ple uncomfortable. They inspire 
troubled reflections on the world 
we live in (Would I watch a tele- 
s vised fight to the death?), not complacency. 

They’re not fantasies about misguided adults 
Si who devise a ridiculous social system to re- 
«c press the impulses of attractive teenagers; 
g they're veiled stories about the darkness in 
2 all of us. 

Judging by its 1994 Newbery Medal, its 
solid place on middle school reading lists 
and the testimony of its now-grown readers, 
Lois Lowry's The Giver is a powerful dysto- 
:c pian vision. Its movie adaptation, however, 
4 panders shamelessly to young viewers and 
d current trends with a story that is guaran- 
cb teed to cause discomfort in no one except 
fans of narrative logic. 

The story’s protagonist, Jonas, has been 
aged from 12 to 16 so he can be played by 
5 the hunky, painfully inexpressive Brenton 
k Thwaites. In voiceover, Jonas explains that 
g he lives in a Community where conflicts 
vi no longer occur and perfect equality — i.e., 
monotone sameness — has been achieved by 
means of daily drugging and oversight from 
Elders led by an imposing Meryl Streep. 
Lying and unruly emotions are verboten. 
Friends and relatives address each other like 
m instruction manuals: “You’ve fallen! Are you 
> in need of immediate assistance?" 

§; In short, as any kid will immediately see, 
IS this is the most boring of all possible worlds 


— and, in case we didn’t grasp die point, ev- 
erything’s black and white. 

Director Phillip Noyce (Salt, Rabbit- 
Proof Fence) makes good use of this visual 
starkness when Jonas is sent to apprentice 
under the Receiver (Jeff Bridges), a hermit 
whom the Community has designated to 
safeguard its memories of the bad old days. 
The tormented wise man’s cabin overlooks 
the cloudy abyss that Jonas knows only as 
Elsewhere, and this vista frames striking tab- 
leaux of the Receiver guiding the boy toward 
an understanding of the ugly truth. 

Transmitted psychically between them, 
the Community's repressed memories are 
bland Technicolor scenes that could be clips 
from today's Travel Channel, with some war 
footage thrown in for balance. Jonas imme- 
diately realizes (who wouldn’t?) that the old 
days were much cooler than the new days. 
Soon he’s seeing his own world in color and 
trying to kiss his friend Fiona (Odeya Rush), 
who reacts like an android to his amorous 

When she starts seeing what Jonas sees, 
the intriguing conversations between Jonas 
and the Receiver yield to an all-too-familiar 
adolescent rebellion scenario. Ironically, it’s 
the older actors playing brainwashed char- 
acters (including Alexander Skarsgard and 
Katie Holmes) who manage to evoke real, 
nuanced people, however fleetingly, while 
the younger actors mostly just furrow their 
brows in a desperate impersonation of messy 


humanity. Bridges is a special case: His per- 
formance is so bizarrely mannered, it’s not 
clear whether he's impersonating the latter- 
day Brando or Obi-Wan Kenobi. 

Whatever he’s doing, it doesn’t convey 
the pathos of a man tasked with remember- 
ing what everyone else chooses to forget. As 
the film struggles to its far-too-convenient 
conclusion (which diverges from the book’s), 
viewers may wonder why the Community 
didn’t just scrub its human hard drives long 
ago, given that one whiff of the Receiver’s 
forbidden knowledge is enough to turn the 
whole society topsy-turvy. 

It's a truth universally acknowledged: 
Attractive teens who know it’s possible to 


kiss other attractive teens will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. The movie depicts 
their free choice to hook up os a noble proof 
of human potential. The Giver only briefly 
elaborates on the more disquieting themes 
of the novel, such as the ease with which we 
compartmentalize, dehumanize and forget 
what doesn't suit our worldview. It allows us 
to leave feeling smug because we believe in 
love, colors, beauty and physical and mental 
stimulation — in other words, all the stuff 
movies always encourage us to believe in. 

MARGOT HARRISON 




3 for $99 

Scan 

Bi 


Fall Package 

166 Battery Street, Burlington ^ 

658.6006 minispavt.com • ® * 
Winner of Best Pedicure 2014 


1 


More Info & Specials at 
ww.champlainvalleyfair.org 


movies 


LQZM-theaters 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


3293. bijaud.com 
Wednesday 20 — thursday 21 

Friday 22 — thursday 28 

'Frank Miller s Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Wednesday 20 — thursday 21 

The Expendables 3 

Ninja Turtles 3D 

Friday 22 — thursday 28 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


Guardians or the Galaxy 3D 
Let’s Be Cops 


Friday 22 — thursday 28 

'Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 
'Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 3D 
The Giver 

'When the Game Stands Tall 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boiwood St (Maple Tree 
Place. Taft Corners), Willlston, 

Wednesday 20 — thursday 21 

'Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 3D 
The Giver 

Let's Be Cops 
Step Up All In 


Friday 22 — thursday 28 

'Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 
'Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 3D 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 


A Most Wanted Man 

Friday 22 — thursday 28 

A Most Wanted Man 







sajf n o saJ«fn 

109 WINOOSKI FALLS WAY 
SALONSALONWINOOSKI.COM | 654.7400 
SALONSALONWINOOSKI@GMAIL.COM ’ 


‘Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 

A Most Wanted Man 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


'Frank Mille 
Get On Up 


Friday 22 — thursday 28 

A Dame to Kill For 
'Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 3D 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


'Sharknado 2: The Second One 

Ninja Turtles 3D 

‘When the Game Stands Tall 

Friday 22 — thursday 28 

'Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 

A Dame to Kill For 3D 

Let's Be Cops 

‘When the Game Stands Tall 


Friday 22 — thursday 28 


Wednesday 20 — thursday 21 

Ninja Turtles 3D 

Friday 22 — thursday 28 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 
Ninja Turtles 3D 


Winter Soldier 


Friday 22 — thursday 28 

Winter Soldier 

WELDEN THEATRE 

Let's Be Cops 

Friday 22 — thursday 28 
‘Frank Miller’s Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 
‘Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 3D 

Let's Be Cops 


|K3j LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile 


CVMC CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 

Get 

in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ = Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 





= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NEW ON VIDEO 


TAMMY** Melissa McCarthy cowrote and stars in 

R: reviewed by R.K. 7/9) 


With Megan Fox. Will Arnett Alan Ritchson and 
Johnny Knoxville. (101 min. PG-13) 

WHAT IF***Aguy (Daniel Radcliffe) and a girl 

Sally... Michael Dowse (Goon) directed. (102 min. 


FADING GIGOLO **1/2 John Turturro as a gigolo 


literally for centuries. (123 min. R) 

THE QUIET ONES*A professor (Jared Harris) 


^fffculture 

^^■^JVERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Did you miss: NYMPHOMANIAC: VOL. II 





In the Movies You Missed & More feature every 
Friday. I review movies that were too weird, 
too cool, too niche or too terrible for Vermont's 
multiplexes. 

Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD. or keep missing them? 


WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: WHORE'S GLORY 


One career ago, I was a professor of film studies, 

I gave that up to move to Vermont and write for 
Seven Days, but movies wil I always be my 
first love. 

In this feature, published every Saturday on 
Live Culture. I write about the films I’m currently 
watching and connect them to film history and art. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 




APPEARANCE 

brought to you by Burlington Health & Rehab! 


y<ui ttcvi’t STRIKE OUT at a. 


Jdunday,, August 24th 


Go float yourself. 

Book online at SatoriFloatSpa.com 
Vermont’s commercial floatation center. 


SUMMERTIME SPECIAL OFFER 

S10 float discount when you bring your own towel 


gjalUSlday,. August 23rd 

The first 500 kids get a FR EE Lake 
Monsters Baseball courtesy of 
BlueCross BlueShield! 
^ 1 ' ALSO, stay for our last 

~~ l spectacular post-game 

fireworks show! 


| 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (P.31), 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


MICHAEL DEFORGE 






NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police investigating the theft of a wal- 
let found a photograph of the suspect 
after she used the stolen credit card 
at a beauty-supply store in Ocala, Fla. 
When the woman said she didn’t have 
photo identification, the clerk asked 
the woman if she would have her photo 
taken with the credit card. The suspect 
agreed and then bought $430 worth 
of beauty supplies. Police posted the 
photo of the heavily and distinctively 
tattooed woman, asking the public to 
identify her. (Ocala Star-Banner) 

Life Lessons 

When a hailstorm rolled through 
Woods Canyon Lake, Ariz., a man 
authorities described as in his 30s, 
lifted a metal chair over his head to 
shield him from the hail. A lightning 
bolt struck the chair, sending the man 
to the hospital with an entry wound on 
his shoulder and exit wounds on both 
feet. (Phoenix's KTVK-TV) 

Francesco Schettino gave a two-hour 
lecture on best emergency practices 
to a criminology seminar at Rome’s La 
Sapienza university. Schettino was vili- 
fied as “Captain Coward" in the 2012 
sinking of the cruise liner Costa Con- 
cordia after he reportedly abandoned 
ship before his passengers were safe. 

“I was called to speak because I am an 
expert. I had to talk about panic man- 
agement,” Schettino told La Nazione 
newspaper, explaining that he used 


a 3-D model of the doomed vessel to 
demonstrate how emergency evacua- 
tions are conducted. (Australia's News. 

Those Who Can’t 

Three 17-year-old high-school students 
driving in Altadena, Calif., recognized 
John Edward Maust, 34, a teacher at 
their school, standing on a sidewalk 
and stopped to say hello. Maust asked 
for a ride, according to authorities, 
who said the driver agreed but later 
became worried by the conversation 
and pulled over. When the students ex- 
ited the vehicle, Maust “said he wanted 
to go to Jack in the Box, and ordered 
the juveniles back into the car" and 
pulled a knife, the sheriff’s report 
states. One of the students managed to 
call 911, and a sheriff's helicopter flew 
overhead and ordered the driver to 
stop the vehicle. When he did, Maust 
fled but later turned himself in. (Los 
Angeles’s KTLA-TV) 

Roosevelt High School in New York’s 
Nassau County had to reprint its 
2014 yearbooks after principal Steven 
Strachan was accused of plagiarizing 
his message to graduating seniors. Not 
only were some of the words identical 
to those another principal in Albany, 
Calif., wrote last year, but Strachan also 
ended his message: “Congratulations to 
the Albany High School Class of 2013.” 
(Long Island's News 12) 


Litigation Nation 

Nigel Sykes, 23, is suing the pizzeria he 
admitted robbing in Wilmington, Del., 
claiming employees who tackled him 
and wrestled his gun away during the 
hold-up used “unnecessary" roughness 
to subdue him. After being handed 
$140, Sykes said an employee grabbed 
him from behind, causing him to 
drop his weapon, and then, “All of the 
Season’s Pizza participated in punch- 
ing, kicking and pouring soup over my 
body." Sykes earlier insisted that an 
unknown person gave him the gun and 
forced him to rob the pizzeria, where 
employees beat him with pots and pans 
and tasered him. Sykes also asked to be 
allowed to withdraw his guilty plea for 
the robbery, explaining, “I’m not good 
at making choices.” (Wilmington’s The 
News ) 


ROOSEVELT HIGH HAD TO REPRINT 
ITS 2014 YEARBOOKS 

AFTER IIS PRINCIPAL 
WAS ACCUSED OF 
PLAGIARIZING RIS MESSAGE 
TO GRADUATING SENIORS. 


Disorder In the Court 

Court deputies had to break up a fight 
between Judge John Murphy and pub- 
lic defender Andrew Weinstock during 
a hearing in Brevard County, Fla. After 
the two sparred verbally in court, the 
judge said, “If you want to fight, let’s 
go out back and I’ll just beat your ass.” 
The two moved out of sight, but the 
courtroom camera captured audio 
of the scuffle, including several loud 
thuds. After two deputies broke up the 
brawl, Weinstock claimed the judge 
cold-cocked him and was immediately 
reassigned. Murphy returned to the 
courtroom and resumed proceedings 
but later took a leave of absence to 
receive anger management counseling. 
(Associated Press) 

Glitter Balls 

British engineers investigating flooding 
in Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, 
determined that hundreds of tennis 
balls had been flushed into the sewer 
drains, causing rain water to back up 
into the streets. “We expect sewers to 
get blocked with fats or baby wipes," 
sewage network manager Scott Burgin 
said, “but not tennis balls. How on 
earth people have managed to flush 
quite so many, I don't know." Workers 
cleared the blockage by climbing into 
the sewer and using their hands and 
shovels. (BBC News) 


JEN SORENSEN 




HARRY BLISS 


'Is there a pharmacist in the house?!" 


5 





fun stuff 


DEEP \m FE4fi3 



somETimes i think ' nto 1HE $IW. 
THAT I'LL GROW too RIG, A t\ ANT. 



-THE AIR. WIU GWJUTHlH AND I'll SUFFOCATE 
AROUMD «W HEAD , W THE STM*S. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 









(July 23-Aug. 22) 

The artist Amedeo Modigliani 
lived in Paris from 1906 until 
his death in 1920. For most 
of that time, he was destitute. 
Proprietors of local stores and 
restaurants sometimes accepted 
his art work as payment in lieu 
of actual money. They didn’t 
necessarily appreciate it, though. 
One food seller used Modigliani's 
drawings as wraps for the Med 
potatoes he sold. Another stashed 
the artist’s paintings in his cellar, 
where they turned into feasts 


short-sighted people and their 
heirs: The worth of Modigliani’s 
works eventually increased, and 
some sold for millions of dollars. 
In the weeks ahead, Leo, don't be 
like those food sellers. Know the 
value of what you have, even if it’s 
still latent. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): An American 
named Kevin Shelley accomplished a feat 
worthy of inclusion in the Guinness Book of 
World Records. While wearing a blue satin 
martial arts outfit, he smashed 46 wooden 
toilet seats over his head in just one minute. 
Some observers may be inclined to dismiss 
his efforts as frivolous and ridiculous. But 
I admire how he playfully mocked his own 
competitiveness while fully expressing his 


on Extreme Self-Esteem ai 
engage in unabashed self-worship — and to 
corral a hostofotherpeoplewho wanttojoin in 
celebrating you, praising you and helping you. 


b Denver oi 


d playing the 


III intimidate you, as long as 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): An eagle 

mice. A gourmet chef shuns recipes that 
call for canned soup and potato chips. And 
I trust that you won't indulge a hankering 


CANCER (June 21-July 22): Now is an 
excellent time to phase out fantasies that 
bog you down or drag you backward. Are 
you up for that challenge? Can you summon 
the courage to leave the mediocre past 
behind? If so, here are your assignments: 
Wean yourself of longings to reconstruct 
bygone pleasures. Forget about trying to be 
like the person you used to be and to have 
the keys you used to have. Stop feeding the 
feelings that keep you affixed to obsolete 






scared to change what needs to be changed. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): I've got 
new vocabulary words for you. 
to provide you with the proper oracle. First 
is the German term Schwei/enangst. It 
refers to timidity or nervousness about 
crossing a threshold and heading into un- 
known territory. The second word is a new 
English term, 'strikhedonia." It means the 
joy that rises up when you feel the courage 
to say “to hell with it.' The third word is from 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): On August 
2, 1B30, Louis Antoine. Duke of Angouleme, 
was King of France for 20 minutes. (Its a 
long story.) I offer this to you as a caution- 
ary tale. A few weeks from now, I dont want 
to have to be comparing you to him. If you 
hope to hold your new position or continue 
to wield your added clout for longer than 
just a little while, you should take all neces- 
sary steps. How? Nurture the web of support 
that will sustain you. for example. Don't bum 
a single bridge. Cultivate real empathy, not 
just the showy kind. Avoid manipulative 
behavior, even if you think you can get away 
with it. Be a skillful gatherer of information. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Golda 
Meir was Prime Minister of Israel from 1969 
to 1974. Her admirers described her as 
'strong-willed, straight-talking, grey-bunned 
grandmother of the Jewish people." She had 
a good sense of humor, too. “Let me tell you 
the one thing I have against Moses," she 
said. "He took us forty years into the desert 
in order to bring us to the one place in the 
Middle East that has no oil." I bring this up 
as a teaching story for you, Sagittarius. If you 
plan to make any big moves, transitions, or 
journeys in the coming months. I suggest 
you choose destinations that will allow you 
to gain access to wealth-building rr 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb.l8): Here's one 
of my goals in life. Aquarius: to show you a 
type of astrology that does not infringe on 
your free will, but rather clarifies your op- 
tions. In this horoscope, for instance, I will 
outline your alternatives so that you will 
be fully informed as you determine what 
course of action will be most closely aligned 
with your high ideals. Ponder the follow- 
ing question, and then briskly exert your 
freedom of choice: Would you prefer to have 
love make your head spin, knock you off 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): 'God changes 
caterpillars into butterflies, sand into pearls, 
and coal into diamonds by using time and 
pressure." says pastor Rick Warren. “He is 
working on you, too." Let's make that idea 






or "Wakan Tanka," the Lakotan term for Hie 
Great Mystery." The essential point is that 
you are being worked on and shaped by forces 
beyond your conscious awareness. Some 
of them are vast and impersonal, like your 
culture, the media and the entertainment in- 
dustry. Others are intimate and close at hand, 
like your genes, your childhood imprints and 
the characters you encounter daily. Now is an 
excellent time to contemplate all the influ- 
ences that make you who you are. 


B BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



Channel 3 NEWS 

Weekends at 8AM 


QUESTION: I don’t have perfect 
credit, can I still purchase a home? 

O Call Kim Negron and f *|) 

X Li w • make it a reality today! * “El) ) Jtjf 

4 | 802.846.4646 

^ ® knegron@homebridge.com 

HomeBridge' www.HomeBridge.com/kimnegron 

h riKANClAL SEBVICCS 302 Mountain ViewDrive, Suite301 • Colchester, VT 05446 

Kim Negron 



SEVEN DAYS 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN ^kiy W51VIE!\l W5MEN &ekii^MEN 


WALK THE BEACH WITH ME 




HAPPY CHANCE 


ENLIGHTENED HEART-MIND 

KOOKY GIRL NEXT DOOR 


COUNTRY, OLD-FASHIONED, FRUGAL 


HONEST, CARING AND FRIENDLY 

PASSIONATE, CREATIVE, HONEST 

I'LL BE YOUR FANTASY 


It's hanging ou 

CAH. lmTheAlpha802 22. Cl 
THE FUN STUFF 

gets it. sassafrass28. 58. Q 

THOUGHTFUL, KIND, 
STRAIGHTFORWARD, INTERESTED 


HARDWORKING AND FUN 

HAPPY, OUTGOING, NATURE LOVER 

first 5K in September! JStarr, 34. Cl 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


CREATIVE, SENSIBLE, HEALTHY AND 

Straightforward, honest communication 

ETERNAL OPTIMIST 

Tun with life! rubytuesdayl4. 38. Cl 
ONE, TWO, THREE, LETS JUMP! 




MEN Aegfai^WSMEN 

DESPERATELY SEEKING SANITY 





HAPPY CHANCE 

I am an easygoing woman, though I have been described as 
intense at times. I would say "passionate.' Potato/potato, ha ha. I 
practice and achieve balance in my moment to moments and love 
to challenge my heart to expand beyond my current beliefs. I love 
pottery. One of my jobs is working in a ceramics studio, 
stargazing, 30, women seeking women. 

People always tell me I'm... loyal, calming and funny. 


DASHING SOPHISTICATE, OR JUVENILE 
HOOUGAN? 


loved (OK?). Salomon .Northface 46, Q 
JUST A COUNTRY GUY 

COOL. FUNNY. UNDERSTANDING, 
FRIENDLY. ROMANTIC 

GREATNESS MEET POPCORN 


URBAN LAWYER SEEKS COUNTRY 
WOMAN 

OUTGOING. CARING, EDUCATED. 
HONEST TRAVELER 


LOOKING FOR THE RIGHT PERSON 

e. yuril9842kS. 30, Cl 


CARPE DIEM 


MEN jggktig MEN 

GAY GUY LOOKING FOR FRIENDS 





SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


Women 


take It Tram there. hot4u. 29, Cl 
LETS MAKE SPARKS! 


I'LL BE YOUR FANTASY 

just tun, Playful4U, 22 


INSATIABLE SLUT SEEKING SAME 



LONGING FOR STEAMY FEMALE 
INTIMACY 


NEED MORE PLAYTIME 

NAUGHTY GIRL 


MEN 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

OKIES 


LADYCURVE 

SEEING WHO'S OUT THERE 


'SABOREAR A UNA MUJER" 




SPARE TIME KNOTS 

EXCITEMENT PLEASE! 

. GmMtGuylT 3C 


SWEET COUPLE 4 WOMEN 

between the ages of 28-40, bi-curious, 


PLAYTIME! 

to kink. Open to NSA FWB or full-on 

INTROVERT LOOKING FOR FUN 

for the same. Mizuha22, 22, Q 
HUNGRY, THIRSTY. EAGER 


LOOKING FOR SOME EXTRA 

drama. Thanks! TonkaToy82. 32. C] 
WE LOVE TO PLEASE YOU 




JUST ENJOYING LIFE RIGHT NOW 

just a little fun. sssSSS. 26. Cl 
THE RAIN IN SPAIN STAYS 


YOUNG AND FIT OUTDOORSY COUPLE 

HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 


HOT HOT FUN FUN 

DOMINANT MAN SEEKS SUBMISSIVE 


together. BlueMoon24. 29. Cl 
BURLCPL 

of ours! 21-35 only please. DandG. 26 

HAPPILY MARRIED COUPLE SEEKING 
"SEX-FRIENDS" 


COME PLAY WITH US! 




QjoiA wiAe. couwAefo\ in 


a. 


dove., duAtonidijje 


ASK 

ATHENA 



I've been single for two years, since I got divorced. I've been 
throwing myself into work and building myself back from 
zero. I recently started browsing dating sites again and 
found only men who want to go to bed with me. no dates, 
nothing. My girlfriends have the same Issue with finding 
good guys. What is up with people these days, and where 
can I find someone decent? 


Lost and Confused 

IDeohc&t m l Coined, 


I'm a fan of some good, old-fashioned courting, too: those 
long, lingering kisses goodnight at the door; an actual 
phone call where someone invites you to meet them at 
a restaurant they picked out just for you; flowers, and 
flirtatious texts and endless phone conversations; and 
closing out the bar because you just don't want to leave his 

Al I that time before you really know someone — and 
getting to know them is filled with butterflies, delightful 
curiosity and excitement. To be treated like something to be 
earned Is so special and, I think, necessary. Where has the 
romance gone, is right! I feel you, girl. 

But it's out there. It still exists. I've seen it, and you will. 


Sex Is an important component of dating, as it can 
determine whether the relationship will get past dinner 
and a movie. But physical intimacy is only one part of being 
in a romantic partnership, and it sounds like you want 
something more substantial. A deeper bond. 

When you say 'browsing," do you mean literally looking 
online? Have you signed up for a dating website like Match, 
com or OkCupid? If so, maybe you need to revisit your profile. 
It's time to be specific and direct. Include in your profile that 
you are looking for a date. Say you're looking for someone 
to take you out or meet you downtown for drinks, a coffee 
ora creemee. A walk? Dancing? A movie? You pick. Say what 
you want and mean what you say. Those sites are designed 
to give people the opportunity to publicly declare what 
they really, really want. For real. And you don't have to look 
someone in the eye while doing it. It can be really freeing. 

If you haven't signed up, give it try and follow my advice 
about being honest and open. Don't try to sound cute or 
witty or sexy. Just be you. 

One of the awesome benefits of these sites is that you 
can weed out all the guys that don't fit your description. Its 
a time saver and its nice to know It’s all happening with the 
internet between you. You dont have to be polite, and every 
once in a while you might want to give the finger to one of 
them and you can, cause they can't see you. After all, thafs 
the person you want your guy to like, right? 

In the meantime, keep doing what you're doing — 
"building yourself up," as you said. Being single is an 
excellent opportunity to focus on you and enrich the other 
relationships in your life. Dating can fog up your focus, but 
for right now. the view ahead is clear. And it's all yours. Enjoy. 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 




RAVEN-HAIRED BEAUTY. SPEEDER & EARL'S 





YOU WERE CRYING DOWNTOWN 



race track. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912380 



® L If you've been 

I spied, go online 

I to contact your 

H l^r I admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




LETS CORRESPOND 




CURJoUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 


:• 

i 



MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


August Specials"! 


20 % off 


20 % off 


Ashort fern,' ride from Kamp Kilkare State Park. 
Come for the view 
Come for the food 
Come for the wi-fi too 
(create an office with a view) 

New docks, we have room for everyone 
Open for Breakfast & Lunch 
8:30am-6pm (kitchen closes® 4) 

7 Days a week • 802.524.6353 
“ What healthy changes can you make today " 


a See photos of 
this person online. 


Fresh. 

Filtered 







Walk, walk fashion baby — work it out at... 


SEVEN DAYS 

STR 

AN ART HOP FASHION 


Designers Include 

Colleen Todd 
Jenna Baginski 
Abigail Feeney 
Zoe Crane 
Melaney Pettini 
Norah Senftleber 
Campbell And Megan 
Ellery Harkness 
Edith Langdell 
Planned Parenthood 
of Northern NE 
Jennifer Francois 
Lisa Lillibridge 
Anjanette Lemak 
Meghan Dolliver 
Angela Lavalla 
Nadia Nour 


Hair & Makeup 

O’Briens Aveda Institute 
Aveda Institute Willison 

Coordinator 


Hosts 

Nathan Hartswick 
& Natalie Miller 



SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


2 runway shows at 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks by local designers 

In the tent behind the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, Burlington, $15 


Food vendors, beer and wine available. 




* STRUT is the only ticketed event of the 
Art Hop and sells out quickly. Buy your 
tickets online today at seaba.com. 





School 

Days. 


Back to 
School Deal: 

10% off $150 
15% off $250 
20% off $350 

Must meet minimum purchase 
amounts to redeem the offers. 
Sale begins on 08/17/14 and 
ends on 08/24/14. 


145 Cherry St. 

(Right off Church St. 
Near Ben & Jerry’s) 


Text AASTORE + zip code 
to 23000 to find American Apparel 
locations nearest you. 


American Apparel 8 


Made in USA-Sweatshop Free 
americanapparei.net 


